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LET’S LOOK AT THE RECORD 


tle appreciation of the amazing 
advance of secondary education in 
America during the past half century is 
more keenly sensed upon examination 
of its achievements during these past 
fifty years. Let us look at the record. 

By 1900 the public high school had 
become an established institution in the 
American scene, having replaced its 
forebears, the Latin Grammar School, 
the Academy, and the English Classical 
School. By the time of the Civil War, 
the Academy had reached its zenith, 
numbering over 6,000 schools, enrolling 
about 260,000 students. The public high 
school, which had already taken root 
from its beginning in 1821 in Boston, 
soon outstripped the Academy. During 
the latter half of the nineteenth century 
it achieved legal status. By 1900 it in- 
cluded 2,500 schools enrolling more 
than 200,000 pupils. The story of what 
has happened since that time is one of 
the most exciting chapters in the un- 
folding of the American dream. 


ENROLLMENT 


Even though the idea of a free, pub- 
licly supported high school which all of 
the children of all of the people might 
attend was accepted in 1900, less than 
10 per cent of those then considered to 
be of eligible age (14-18 years) were 
in school. Now, at the mid-century 
point, over 80 per cent of the eligible 
group are in school. Furthermore, the 
eligible age bracket has expanded from 
14-18 years to 12-20 years. 

In 1900, many fewer than one-third 
of those who entered high school grad- 


uated. Today, the figures are reversed: 
over two-thirds survive and less than 
one-third drop out. Furthermore, 85-90 
per cent of those enrolled are in at- 
tendance each day. This change may be 
dramatized in still another way: in 1900 
approximately four per one hundred of 
school age graduated; today, over fifty 
per one hundred of the same group re- 
ceive diplomas. Each year these figures 
improve. Even with the lower birthrate 
before 1940, which should have pro- 
duced a smaller high school population, 
enrollment continues to rise because of 
the increased holding power of the high 
school. This, coupled with the tremen- 
dous upsurge in the birthrate since 1940 
suggests that the present six million 
high school population may reach eleven 
million by 1960. Thus, the extent to 
which the ideal, expressed but unreal- 
ized in 1900, of a free high school for 
all adolescents has been accomplished 
by 1950 is remarkable. 


PROGRAM 


What may be said of the educational 
program offered to students in 1950 as 
compared to that of 1900? 


Even though the American public 
high school was an expression of revolt 
from the parental influence of its nar- 
row college preparatory Latin Grammar 
School and Academy forebears, in 1900 
it still bore a striking family resemb- 
lance to them. The high school of 1900 
may be accurately described as a col- 
lege preparatory school, emphasizing 
academic subjects and looking upon the 
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student primarily as an intellect to be 
trained. If the pupil failed to meet pre- 
scribed standards, he was eliminated. 
From a restricted curriculum he was 
taught each subject from a single text- 
book, which he studied each night at 
home, and upon whose contents he was 
quizzed by the teacher in recitation the 
following day. 

Today, students are viewed as whole 
human beings, with physical, emotional 
and social needs as well as intellectual 
ones. The creative arts, both fine and 
practical, have come to the fore, often 
exceeding in enrollment and in budget, 
equipment and supplies the former dom- 
inant academic subjects. 

Recognizing the unique needs and 
potentialities of each student, the mod- 
ern high school has a guidance and 
testing program which assists the stu- 
dent in building a suitable program of 
studies from a greatly expanded offer- 
ing, including such fields for example, 
as home economics, vocational agricul- 
ture, commerce, art, music, contempo- 
rary world and community problems, 
home and family life, health, and con- 
sumer education. This school has a 
library with a trained librarian, a class- 
room library with multiple textbooks 
and supplementary materials, which the 
teacher uses in developing units of study 
that extend over several weeks. Prob- 
lems that have significance to students 
are analyzed in cooperation with the 
teacher, data gathered from a variety of 
sources, and conclusions presented by 
the students. 

Problem solving has become the base 
for methodology in the modern high 
school. Furthermore, each student is 
accepted as he comes to the high school 
where a trained staff attempts to diag- 
nose and meet his needs. He is privi- 
leged to stay for a designated period of 
time to profit as best he may from of- 
ferings that are adaptable. It is as- 
sumed that every student will succeed in 
progressing toward a greater self-reali- 
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zation and eventually graduate. This 
contrasts vividly with the earlier as- 
sumption that a large percentage would 
inevitably fail, because they would not 
or could not measure up to an arbitrar- 
ily set standard. 


TEACHERS 


In 1900, large numbers of the teach- 
ers in American public schools, espe- 
cially at the elementary level, were bare- 
ly high school graduates themselves. 
The “Normal Schools” were developed 
at about this time to train teachers. The 
liberal arts colleges and universities 
supplied many of the high school teach- 
ers, who, trained only in subject mat- 
ter, duplicated in the high schools in a 
watered-down fashion, by similar 
methods, the same subject matter taught 
to them in college. As late as 1920, less 
than half of these teachers in high 
school had ever been enrolled in any 
supervised or practice teaching course 
as a part of their training. Very few 
had studied psychology and attempted 
to apply its principles to concrete 
teaching situations. The preparation of 
teachers was low both in quantity and 
quality. 

Today, almost all secondary school 
teachers hold a bachelor’s degree. More- 
over, a fifth year of work ending in a 
master’s degree is becoming standard. 
Over 90 per cent of teachers in high 
schools today have been enrolled in 
student teaching, where, under the 
guidance of experienced teachers, they 
have had opportunity to learn how to 
teach by observing and by teaching. 
They have, also, in their training stud- 
ied the results of an accumulating body 
of research on human growth and de- 
velopment, on learning, and on the na- 
ture of the problems faced by young 
people in a perplexing modern world. 
Not only do they know better how to 
teach, but their subject matter prepar- 
ation has been improved both in depth 
and breadth. The average high school 
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teacher of 1950 is older and has re- 
mained in his present position longer 
than his 1900 predecessor, thus pointing 
to a growing stability in the profession. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES 


Administratively, the high school of 
1950 is different from and better than 
that of 1900. The increased training of 
the administrator has paralleled that 
of the teacher. 

Owing to a recognition of the need 
for a more gradual transition from el- 
ementary to secondary school, as well as 
to the discovery of the fact that adol- 
escence occurs earlier than the period 
previously marked off by the beginning 
of high school, the junior high school 
was brought into existence. The system 
also extended upward through grade 14. 
Different plans of organization of 
the grades such as 6-3-3, 644, 
6-6, and 6-2-4 have been developed. 
Over one-third of all high schools, rep- 
resenting over one-half of the total en- 
rollment, are now in a category current- 
ly called “the reorganized high school”. 

Class periods have been lengthened, 
and sometimes schedules have permitted 
the grouping of children to reduce the 
total number of different pupils a given 
teacher must contact each day. The 
school day has been made more flexible. 
Work experience has become a part of 
the program. A program of part-time 
work with a related part-time educa- 
tional offering enables youth to make 
the transition to the world of work more 
gradually and successfully. Educative 
“extra-curricular” experiences have also 
been brought into the school day so 
that all may share in them under proper 
supervision. Instead of having the 
school plant idle for 25 per cent of the 
year, a vigorous summer high school 
is developing whereby young people ob- 
tain experiences heretofore unavailable. 

The capacity of the American high 
school to advance so rapidly has been in 
part due to its administrative resiliency 


as reflected in the foregoing sampling 
of changes that have occurred during 
the past fifty years. 


UNFINISHED TASKS 


Developments in secondary education 
during the last half century have not 
all been clear gain. Some of the changes 
must still prove their value. Others have 
already been eliminated. Occasionally, 
retrogressions have occurred. Many per- 
plexing problems remain. 

The full democratization of the high 
school is yet to be achieved. Recent 
studies of “hidden costs” in the “free” 
high school reveal that it costs money 
for pupils to participate in acceptable 
ways in the school program. This is 
only a partial cause for the undemo- 
cratic condition which prevails today: 
namely, that children of managerial and 
professional families are five times as 
likely to remain in high school long 
enough to graduate as are the children 
from families of unskilled laborers. 
Adequate attention to the needs of each 
pupil, an imperative goal in the demo- 
cratic high school, cannot be achieved 
while the average high school teacher 
must teach five classes per day, five 
days per week, to one hundred fifty dif- 
ferent pupils, in addition to an increas- 
ing load of extra-class, community and 
other professional responsibilities. More- 
over, a dominant tone of authoritarian- 
ism still prevails in interpersonal rela- 
lations between teachers and pupils, as 
also between administrators and teach- 
ers. 

One might elaborate these problems 
and list myriads of new ones. The pres- 
ent permits no complacency, for the 
tasks confronting secondary education 
are complex, critical and urgent. Our 
purpose here, however, is to emphasize 
the great achievements in secondary ed- 
ucation over the last half century, and 
from them to draw renewed strength for 
moving forward in the decades ahead. 


—R.N. B; 














UNESCO Seminar on the Teaching of 
History to Develop World Understanding 


: Ery Unesco Seminar on the teaching 
of history to develop world under- 
standing was convened in Sévres, France 
(near Paris) from July 18 to August 
21. Sixty-five delegates* from the fol- 
lowing countries attended the seminar 


(13, 14) 7: 


Australia Italy 

Austria Japan 

Belgium Liberia 

Brazil Mexico 

Burma Netherlands 

Canada New Zealand 

Ceylon Norway 

Denmark Scotland 

Egypt Sweden 

France Switzerland 

Germany Thailand 

Greece Turkey 

Haiti Union of South Africa 
India United Kingdom 
Indonesia United States of America 
Iran Yugoslavia 

Iraq 


TOPICS AND PROBLEMS 


Before the seminar was convened, a 
list of critical questions was organized 
and submitted to the delegates. Each 
working group attacked many of the 
questions on this list but at all times 
felt free to add other problems. Items 
of general interest and items for the 
specific attention of individuals inter- 
ested in various levels of instruction 
were included. The items are illustrative 
of those which may be considered by 
other groups interested in discussing the 
question: How can the teaching of hist- 
ory contribute to world understand- 
ing? (2) 





* United States delegates were: Ruth Robinson, Super- 
visor, Cleveland Public Schools; Elizabeth Bein, Teach- 
er, Denver Public Schools; and J. U. Michaelis, Chair- 
man, U. S. Delegation. 

¢ Numbers in parenthesis refer to publications in the 
bibliography. 
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By J. U. MICHAELIS 





@ The theme for the Journal this year is 
Education for World Citizenship. Professor 
Michaelis strikes a keynote as he de- 
scribes the UNESCO Seminar on the teach- 
ing of history which he, as chief of the 
U. 8S. Delegation, attended last summer in 
France. Here is another example of the 
growing effect of UNESCO in promoting 
international understanding. 

J. U. Michaelis is Associate Professor of 
Education, and Director of Supervised 
Teaching, University of California, Berk- 
eley. His recent book, “Social Studies for 
Children in a Democracy” (New York: 
Prentice Hall, 1950), is being used widely 
in the United States. Dr. Michaelis re- 
ceived his Ph.D. at the University of 
Maryland. 





GENERAL QUESTIONS FOR ALL GROUPS 


1. What guiding principles can be 
used in teaching history to develop in- 
ternational understanding? 

2. Should the study of World Hist- 
ory be included in the education of ev- 
ery school child? If so, at what age 
should it generally be taught? 

3. The twentieth century has brought 
marked changes in human institutions 
— technical, social and political. In the 
light of these changes, how should the 
teaching of history be modified? 

4. Should more emphasis be given 
to the history of civilization (or “social 
history”) in contrast to political and 
military history? 

5. How should textbooks and other 
teaching aids be improved? 

6. How can history teachers have 
sufficient access to original source ma- 
terials? How could an increased inter- 
national exchange of materials be devel- 
oped? 

7. How should refresher courses for 
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history teachers in service be planned 
and conducted? j 

8. What are the best means for 
achieving international co-operation in 
the improvement of history teaching? 

9. How can teaching best contribute 
to international understanding in the 
less developed countries, where books 
and teaching materials are scanty, teach- 
ers themselves have little knowledge or 
background, and many children have 
never seen a foreigner? 


GROUP I 
Teaching History to Pupils Under 
12 Years of Age 


1. In the light of the psychology of 
children under 12, what history teach- 
ing can contribute most to their whole- 
some moral and social development? 
What history teaching can they best as- 
similate (for instance—notions of time, 
space, the role of individual leaders, 
etc.) ? What are the chief errors to be 
avoided ? 

2. What are the educational needs of 
children under 12? To what extent can 
these be met through instruction in 
history ? 

3. What kind of history — local, na- 
tional, world history, or a combination 
of all three— is at present taught to 
children of this age group? What are 
the main ideas about the home country 
and about the world at large to which 
these children are being introduced? 

4. Do satisfactory teaching materials 
and methods exist through which chil- 
dren can gain insight into the ways of 
living and cultures of other peoples, in- 
cluding those of the past? (4) 

5. Can and should the history of 
everyday things — food, clothing, shel- 
ter, tools, the living conditions and 
games of children, etc. — constitute an 
important element in history teaching at 
this age-level? In national history, what 
other elements should be emphasized — 
such as political and military factors, 


legends, biographies, etc.? (4) 

6. What place should be given to 
feelings and emotion in history teaching 
at this level? 

7. What type of history should be 
taught to children under 12: 

(a) if they are to leave school at 
the age of 12; 

(b) if they are to continue in 
school until the age of 15 or 
more? 


GROUP II 
Teaching History to Pupils of 12 to 15 


Years of Age 


1. In the light of the psychology of 
children of this age, how can history 
teaching best serve their needs? Also, 
how can history teaching help pupils to 
understand the concepts of time and 
space, and the solidarity which unites 
men of different centuries and coun- 
tries? Can it also help to form their 
moral ideals, their ability to handle ab- 
stractions, etc.? 

2. Considering that most students 
leave school by the age of 15, what min- 
imum history of their own and of other 
nations should they study in school? 

3. How can national history be 
taught in relation to the history of other 
nations? 

4. Do the usual history courses of 
the western countries — consisting of 
ancient, medieval, and modern Euro- 
pean history — constitute an adequate 
study of world history? 

5. At this age, should students study 
the history of international co-opera- 
tion, especially as embodied in such 
agencies as the League of Nations, the 
United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies? 

6. Is it possible to show the mutual 
influences which have existed among the 
different centers of culture? Is it de- 
sirable to make these influences one 
of the principal themes of history teach- 
ing? 
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7. What role in history teaching 
should be given to such factors as: econ- 
omic, social, political and military? 
8. How and to what extent can hist- 
ory teaching help students to under- 
stand contemporary events? 


9. What teaching materials are at 
present in use which help teachers of 
history to use the subject as a means of 
developing a better understanding of 
the outlook of other groups and na- 


tions? What teaching materials are most 
needed ? 


GROUP III 
Teaching History to Pupils Above 
15 Years of Age 


1. At this age, what particular psy- 
chological factors must be considered 
in teaching history? 

2. Which of the following types of 
history should be taught at this age: a 
review of previous studies, national 
history, world history, contemporary 
history, current events and social stud- 
ies? 

3. What is the influence of examin- 
ations on the choice of subjects and on 
methods of teaching? 


4. Should the study of history be 
compulsory at this age? What propor- 
tion of the students’ time should be de- 
voted to it? 


5. Are there certain historical events, 
institutions, movements, etc., of world 
significance which all students of this 
age should study, regardless of their 
country ? 

6. In what practical ways can the 
spirit of free inquiry and objective anal- 
ysis be fostered? 

7. Does the study of basic documents 
and great books of many cultures con- 
stitute an important element in the hist- 
ory course? Could such material be sup- 
plied by other courses of study, such 
as literature? 
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8. What is the role of textbooks and 
teaching ‘aids in history instruction at 
this age-level ? 


GROUP IV 
Training of Teachers of History for Primary 
and Secondary Schools 


1. Is sufficient training in history 
and in pedagogy given to elementary 
history teaches in general? What is the 
content in each branch? 


2. How can the above questions be 
answered for secondary history teachers 
in general? 

3. Is the future history teacher 
trained to teach other subjects, also? 
What are the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of this system? 

4. Should future history teachers 
have more advanced training in psy- 
chology as it applies to their subjects? 

5. What is being done to provide 
teachers with the documentation and 
visual aids which they need? 


6. Should history teachers in train- 
ing be required to study the techniques 
and development of international rela- 
tions? 

7. How are teachers being helped to 
develop friendly co-operative attitudes 
toward other peoples, and to feel that it 
is important that such attitudes be de- 
veloped among their pupils? 

8. Should history teachers in train- 
ing examine critically the history cur- 
ricula and textbooks of other countries 
as well as of their own country? 


9. How can the teacher be helped 
to keep up-to-date in knowledge of re- 
search findings in educational methods, 
psychology, and subject-matter fields? 

10. What obligations do history teach- 
ers have in the community other than 
for classroom teaching? 

11. How can history teaching be re- 
lated to community problems and make 
use of community resources? 
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PROCEDURE 


The seminar was opened with a gen- 
eral meeting in which Mr. George Pan- 
chaud (12) of Switzerland, Director of 
the Seminar, welcomed the participants 
and explained the general procedures. 
An official welcome was given by Mr. 
Jaime Torres Bodet, Director-General 
of Unesco, who urged members of the 
seminar to view history more construc- 
tively and completely than has been 
done in the past. Bodet (11) stated: 


“Empires, struggles for power, the clash 
of rival sects, battles and negotiations, all 
have a necessary place in a truthful picture 
of our past. So have the generous ideas and 
movements, the useful inventions, and the 
cultural triumphs, where the advantages of 
human cooperation are shown to most strik- 
ing effect. Progress is one and indivisible, 
and it is only by depicting difficulties, set- 
backs and mistakes without scruple that we 
shall be able to throw into clear relief the 
achievements of which humanity has most 
reason to be proud. In every domain it is 
the whole truth, and above all, the ardent 
search for truth, that teaches us what we 
should know. Nowadays what we all have to 
do is not to embellish history, but simply to 
reconstitute it as a whole and no longer re- 
duce it to something unworthy of mankind. 
After all, in the face of catastrophes so com- 
plete that no one can be called a victor, 
men become aware of their common des- 
tiny. And this awareness is only another 
name for civilization, slowly emerging from 
the disasters humanity has brought upon 
itself. 

“Happily, however, there are some his- 
torical facts capable of uniting all men in 
pride and hope. I mean the exchange of 
ideas, the peaceful labours — famous or ob- 
scure, the ordinary course of life between 
great events, out of which the web of his- 
tory is woven from century to century. I 
mean the slow material and moral conquest 
of the world by man —a process of contin- 
uous creation by all humanity in every part 
of the world, and always begun anew. I 
mean the ingenious patient development of 
crafts and techniques; the insensible growth 
of morals, of the arts, of institutions: the 
continuity which, from the artisan to mathe- 
maticians, from labourer to philosopher, is 
tirelessly at work, renewing the face of the 
universe. I mean all the lost highways, the 


blind migrations and the inspired crusades, 
the caravans and the forced marches, the 
fairs and the crossroads, the Hanseatic mer- 
chants as well as the Spaniards and the 
Portuguese in their caravels, and the wan- 
dering navigators on their rafts. I mean all 
human movements, all encounters between 
peoples, as history has chronicled them or 
must rediscover them. I mean, finally, the 
miracle of cultures flourishing and apparent- 
ly disappearing only to flourish again some- 
where else, later on.” 


Seven other general meetings (19) 
were held in order to share common 
interests and to hear reports of four 
study groups (15, 16, 17, 18). The four 
study groups were set up to deal with 
problems of teaching history in ele- 
mentary, junior high, and secondary 
schools, and with the improvement of 
teacher education programs in colleges 
and universities. Each study group was 
directed by a person chosen by the 
Unesco staff. 


Two conditions which obtained as 
each group set about its task were: 
(a) Although Unesco appointed the 
group leaders, made material arrange- 
ments for the seminar and selected the 
subject for study, it imposed no ideo- 
logical directive. A working program of 
critical questions set up before the sem- 
inar opened merely pointed up key 
problems without in any way attempting 
to present solutions to them. (b) Par- 
ticipants were chosen by their govern- 
ments, not by Unesco. After the seminar 
opened, however, participants no longer 
were delegates of a particular country 
but members of a group pursuing a 


well-defined task. 


Participants were entirely free to re- 
commend solutions to problems which 
they thought best from the standpoint 
of sound educational practice. No at- 
tempt was made to standardize history 
teaching, write a textbook for use in 
every country of the world, introduce 
drastic changes into curricula, eliminate 
national history in favor of world his- 
tory, conceal wars and their atrocities, 
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replace political history by economic 
history or by the history of civilizations, 
or draw up a list of “great men” for 
uniform study in all countries. Although 
such questions as these did come up 
for discussion, varied solutions were 
presented because of special conditions 
of teaching in each country. 


ITEMS NEEDING EMPHASIS 


Among the elements needing empha- 
sis in international understanding at 
the present time are: an accurate know- 
ledge of other countries, a wholesome 
attitude toward other people, a deep ap- 
preciation of the common needs of 
people everywhere, insight into cultural 
diversity and the varied ways in which 
cultural groups meet their basic needs, 
and a clear conception of the interde- 
pendence of nations throughout the 
world. The learner should develop in- 
sight into how other peoples have lived 
and now live and should appreciate 
their traditions, their traits of character, 
their needs and problems, and the solu- 
tions they have found for their prob- 
lems. Also essential is an understanding 
of the contributions of nations to the 
common heritage of mankind in science, 
social science, and the arts. Pupils 
should recognize the common needs, 
purposes, and aspirations of people ev- 
erywhere and know about the interna- 
tional organizations that have been de- 
veloped to promote harmonious living 
in an increasingly interdependent world. 
(15, 16, 17, 18) 

One of the best guides for teachers 
to use in developing international un- 
derstanding is to consider specific as- 
pects of behavior that are consistent 
with the major goals of international 
_ understanding. Specific attention to the 
quality of behavior which pupils devel- 
op in human relations is essential be- 
cause insight into effective human 
relations is a basic ingredient in under- 
standing others. In a certain sense, in- 
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ternational understanding is simply an 
extension of understanding of individu- 
als and groups at home to those in other 
countries with due appreciation of dif- 
ferences in the social and physical en- 
vironment. The following statement is 
based upon comments made by various 
individuals in the seminar. 


The person who is developing inter- 
national understanding may be charac- 
terized as follows: 

1. He participates effectively in 
group work and appreciates the contri- 
butions of others, irrespective of race, 
‘class or creed. 

2. He is growing in his appreciation 
of the sacrifices made for the extension 
of human rights. 

3. He understands the cultures of 
other people, appreciates and respects 
differences, and recognizes likenesses 
and common needs among various 
groups. 

4. He respects human personality 
among all races and groups and accepts 
responsibility in extending equality. 

5. He believes in the use of intelli- 
gence by many to solve common prob- 
lems, (rather than the thinking and act- 
ing of a few) respects majority decis- 
ions, and is willing to consider the point 
of view of minorities. 

6. He realizes that liberty and justice 
are essential for all and that interna- 
tional cooperation is essential to achieve 
these and other values. 


7. He recognizes the contributions 
which modern technology can make to 
the solution of human problems, and 
realizes that international cooperation 
in the economic sphere can increase the 
well-being of men and women through- 
out the world. 

Undoubtedly other aspects of behav- 
ior can be added to the statement 
above.t In addition, modifications 





t For an excellent statement of the ‘‘Marks of the 
World-minded American,” see Education for Interna- 
tional Understanding. Washington: National Education 
Association, 1948, pp. 11-82. 
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should be made depending upon the 
community-school situation in which 
such a statement is to be used. Teachers 
themselves may well prepare a statement 
for use in a particular school system be- 
cause of the value of such an activity 
in clarifying the specific outcomes to 
be expected as a program of education 
for international understanding is de- 


veloped. 
SOME IMMEDIATE NEXT STEPS 


Several immediate next steps were re- 
cognized by many participants in the 
seminar. Although there was not unani- 
mous agreement on them, the following 
are illustrative of steps which can be 
taken in many countries to improve the 
teaching of history to develop interna- 
tional understanding (15, 16, 17, 18): 

1. Relate instruction to the develop- 
mental needs and characteristics of pu- 
pils to bring about more meaningful 
learning. 

2. Maintain a spirit of good will and 
desire to understand others in the teach- 
ing of all history courses. 

3. Provide introductory or readiness 
experiences in the primary grades such 
as community studies, so that children 
will be ready for more systematic stud- 
ies in the intermediate and upper 
grades. 

4. Utilize dynamic and _ interesting 
methods and materials such as field 
trips, dramatic representation, audio- 
visual materials, historical objects, and 
well-illustrated texts. 

5. Provide for a broader selection of 
content including, (a) social, economic, 
and cultural history as well as political 
and military history, (b) the history of 
Eastern countries as well as Western 
countries, and (c) the development of 
international agencies. 

6. Make effective reference to world 
history in the teaching of national and 
local history with attention to the inter- 
dependence of people and cultural inter- 
change. 


7. Develop and maintain a spirit of 
open-mindedness and a critical search 
for truth as social problems are studied. 

8. Consider cultural interdependence 
and the common needs of peoples ev- 
erywhere along with the richness of cul- 
tural diversity. 

9. Provide refresher courses and 
other professional education activities 
to stimulate teachers in service to im- 
prove the teaching of history. 

10. Provide channels whereby text- 
books, documents, and audio-visual ma- 
terials may be shared among all coun- 
tries. 

11. Give specific attention to tech- 
niques for the development of inter- 
national understanding and to adequate 
backgrounds in world history and other 
social sciences in the preparation of 
teachers in colleges and universities. 

12. Gonduct research on the most ef- 
fective ways to develop international un- 
derstanding. 

Several issues and problems arose on 
which considerable debate ensued. Sig- 
nificant among these were (a) the ap- 
propriateness of teaching recent history, 
the period since 1939, (b) teaching of 
controversial issues and current affairs 
in history classes, (c) criteria for select- 
ing content for universal or world his- 
tory, (d) place of chronology and dates, 
(e) specialization and breadth of prep- 
aration in teacher education programs, 
and (f) unification of history and geo- 
graphy and other subjects to form a 
common core of learnings, such as so- 
cial studies, (7, 8) 


SPECIAL ITEMS 


A follow-up was made of the 1950 
Brussels Seminar on Textbooks and In- 
ternational Understanding by means of 
a summary report (6,9) and by re- 
lating findings of this seminar to the 
Sévres’ Seminar. Other interesting re- 
ports were given on activities of the 
history committee of the German Teach- 
ers’ Union (10) and techniques to use 
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in furthering seminar activities once 
the participants had returned home. 
(19) 

A proposal was made to form an In- 
ternational Federation of Associations 
of History Teachers (19). It was hoped 
that a pooling of information and shar- 
ing of material through an international 
association would further the develop- 
ment of international understanding 
through the teaching of history. Real 
need was expressed by many partici- 
pants for more adequate sharing of 
textbooks, films, filmstrips, and other 
instructional resources. Several dele- 
gates expressed interest in the Point 
Four Program of the United States 
and were hopeful that they could en- 
courage their governments to request as- 
sistance for improving educational op- 
portunities under Point Four. 


FINAL GENERAL SESSION 


The final reports of the various study 
groups in the last general session gave 
a brief summary of some of the recom- 
mendations made by the various groups. 
Obviously, the full report of each group 
should be studied. 15, 16, 17, 18) 

Group I. On this report, discussion 
centered on the three following points: 

(1) At what age should the initi- 
ation to history end and the systematic 
study of history begin? It was pointed 
out that the answer should depend some- 
what upon research findings as to the 
relative maturity of children. 

(2) What systematic history should 
be taught to young children? It was 
generally agreed that no world history 
should be attempted, but prehistory, and 
local and national history, would be 
suitable. 

(3) Should teaching about different 
races be included? The emphasis, it was 
suggested, should be on correcting the 
present unbalance by giving more at- 
tention to the achievements of the “non- 
white” races. As an example, a Brazil- 
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ian textbook pictures three presidents 
of different countries — each one of a 
different race. 

Group II. The discussion dealt almost 
entirely with the recommendation that, 
for students aged 12-15, only national 
history should be taught, broadened to 
include neighboring countries and oth- 
ers of immediate importance. The chief 
reason for this choice was that actually 
most countries do teach only national 
history at that age and to broaden it is 
the next possible advance. There was 
support for teaching world history, too, 
but at the present time the decision must 
differ for different countries. 

Group III. The conflict of the social 
attitudes found in the school and in the 
home was regarded as an important 
problem. There was a lively discussion 
as to whether contemporary problems 
should be discussed in history classes. 
The Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian 
countries often do so, as a means of 
training students to deal intelligently 
with current questions. But the Latin 
countries generally do not, saying that 
the materials (such as newspapers) are 
too biased to permit an objective judg- 
ment. They also tend to regard the hist- 
ory of recent years (one participant 
said “the last twenty years”) as un- 
suitable for sound historical study be- 
cause of inadequate research. A possible 
solution is the study of current contro- 
versial questions in such classes as Civ- 
ics, but not in history classes. 

Group IV. The following points were 


‘discussed: 


(1) The need of the teacher to 
broaden his understanding, both by 
studying subjects other than history, 
such as cultural anthropology, and by 
special types of professional experience 
to develop world understanding. 

(2) Two suggestions, made to 
Unesco at the Brussels Seminar (1950), 
were repeated: (a) the publication of a 
statistical yearbook; (b) the publica- 
tion of a lexicon of social science terms 
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in English and French, as a means of 
avoiding confusion. 

In all sections, social sensitivity was 
recognized as a basic ingredient in the 
continuous development of good will 
toward others. Emphasis was also given 
to the importance of introducing vari- 
ous points of view into history teaching 
and encouraging pupils to identify 
themselves with the feelings and inter- 
ests of others. 

It was recognized that a major out- 
come for each child should be a back- 
ground in history which would instill a 
knowledge of the past, an understand- 
ing of the place of one’s own country 
in the stream of civilization, and a clear 
conception of the unity of mankind 
amidst cultural diversity. 

Probably the greatest value for each 
participant in the seminar was the 
unique opportunity to talk with fellow 
teachers from nearly every part of the 
werld, to compare teaching programs, 
textbooks, methods, and ideas. No one 
left without feeling the need for improv- 
ing his own teaching and for under- 
taking specific activities which could 
contribute to the development of world 
understanding. 
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Secondary Education in a 
Mobilized Society 


- a recent issue of the LEGISLATIVE 
OUTLOOK, a publication of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, this sentence 
was used as the beginning of its re- 
port: “The free world is rapidly moving 
toward a garrisoned society, although 
democratic societies are finding it dif- 
ficult to adjust to such conditions.” To 
me it was a startling statement. Perhaps 
too few of us realize that we are rapidly 
being surrounded by laws, rules, regu- 
lations, edicts, and pronouncements 
that, in many ways, restrict our freedom 
of action and determine the patterns of 
our behavior. Such developments in our 
economic, social, and political life, dur- 
ing a period when we are not sure 
whether we are in a cold or hot war, 
fills those of us responsible for the edu- 
cation of youth with feelings of wonder, 
disquietude, and anxiety. We continual- 
ly ask ourselves how we shall develop 
our educational program to meet the 
needs of our youth in view of these ra- 
pidly changing conditions. 

Before we can intelligently discuss 
changes in our educational program, 
however, we must understand rather 
clearly some of the changes taking place 
in the political, social, and economic 
conditions of our fast moving civiliza- 
tion. We should also have clearly in 
mind what is meant by a mobilized so- 
ciety. 

I believe that no one will disagree 
with the assumption that we live in a 
world rather clearly divided by the 
struggle between two ideologies. By 
name, we call them Democracy anud 
Communism. Since the close of World 
War II, the tensions caused by the 
struggle have increased. They have in- 
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of Woodrow Wilson High School, Long 
Beach, in 1926, and then as first president 
of Long Beach City College from 1927 to 
1942. He received the Ed.D. Degree from 
the University of Southern California in 
1939. 





creased to the point where the majority 
of those living in the free, or democratic 
world, believe that they must marshall 
their resources to meet any emergency 
or contingency that may develop. To do 
this, the governments of the democratic 
world are therefore pursuing a course 
of action designed to mobilize all re- 
sources available in order to meet suc- 
cessfully any encroachments on their 
way of life. Mobilization for an all- 
out struggle means that the major em- 
phasis of man’s thoughts and deeds, the 
development of his physical resources, 
and the concern of his political leaders 
must be directed to building war ma- 
chines. In addition to war machines, the 
nations must have highly organized 
groups of individuals at home as well 
as abroad to cope with any contingency 
that might develop. 

Mobilization now, however, is dif- 
ferent from that during a shooting war. 
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In actual conflict between great powers, 
there is an expectancy of victory within 
a relatively short period of years. There 
is little hope that our present struggle 
and tensions will be over within even 
one or two decades. No one can forsee 
the end of the struggle. We are there- 
fore faced with the problem in a dem- 
ocracy of preparing for war by mobil- 
izing our manpower and physical re- 
sources for a long struggle, yet retain- 
ing the elements of our social and po- 
litical patterns of procedures, which 
have been developed on the basis of 
peace, freedom, individual liberty, and 
justice. In this problem, secondary edu- 
cation has an important part to play.. 

There is a danger, however, lest we 
consider the development of a mobil- 
ized society in terms of armed conflict 
and international tensions only. Other 
conditions have developed which have 
caused us to drift towards a mobilized 
society regardless of war. We should 
examine these conditions before we dis- 
cuss the problems of secondary educa- 
tion. 

It is my belief that the western world 
for the past two decades has been going 
through what Barbara Ward, writing 
in the Atlantic Monthly, chooses to 


‘ call “the silent revolution.” The revolu- 


tion has its dynamics in the efforts of 
western culture to adjust its rapidly 
changing economic life to the political 
and social beliefs of democracy. These 
political and social ideas are founded on 
the concepts of freedom and the dignity 
of man. Here again we find the conflict 
between Communism and Democracy. 

Over 100 years ago, Marx began to 
preach the laws of economic determin- 
ism. He predicted that, with a capital- 
istic system, there would be nothing but 
slumps, growing misery for the work- 
ers, colonial and imperial exploitation, 
further concentration of ownership, all 
unfolded by the inexorable dialectic of 
history. 

Prior to World War I and on through 


the depression of 1929-33, no great 
leaders of western civilization gave 
much thought as to how to control these 
waves of economic changes. To a large 
extent, world economy ran blind; forces 
in it were unanalyzed, and once it began 
to flounder, as it seemed to be doing 
in 1929, no one knew how to float it 
back into quiet waters. 

The following decade was the effec- 
tive one for the onslaught of Marxian 
ideas on the minds of western leaders. 
This was the decade of the Left Book 
Club, the volunteers for the Spanish 
Civil War: the period some called “The 
New Civilization.” It was impossible to 
test by actual experience its claim to 
have suppressed instability and unem- 
ployment, and exploitation and imper- 
ialism simply by abolishing private 
property. At the same time, there were 
ten million unemployed in America, and 
miners in England that had not worked 
for ten years. Such were the conditions 
and dominant feelings in the Western 
World as appeasement petered out into 
war. 

Twelve years have passed full of war 
and a semblance of peace. Quietly a 
revolution has taken place. Divisions 
and doubts may. exist, but the western 
community today is certainly different 
from the demoralized huddle of states 
Hitler almost defeated. A great shift in 
the war of ideas has occurred, and in 
the shift two things can be said about 
the western world; these are: (1) That 
it is sloughing off its mood of economic 
determinism (moving away from Com- 
munism); (2) that it is returning with 
new insight to the problems dealing 
with the aspects of political and social 
order. 

For this change we have, in part, to 
thank the Communists themselves. For 
almost one hundred years they have 
tried to hypnotize the western world by 
the promise of a utopean society through 
the mere abolition of private property. 
For close to one-hundred years it was 
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impossible to test this utopean claim; 
first because no communist state existed, 
and later because the state was too 
new, and its secrets too well guarded to 
make judgments possible. Since 1945, 
however, the Soviet system has been ex- 
posed to clinical examination as it 
pressed out beyond its frontiers and ex- 
tended its controls to countries such as 
Czechoslovakia, whose tradition and 
ways of life bore the western stamp. 
The results of this exposure have been 
catastrophic to Soviet claims. 

Thus far I have suggested how the 
threat of war and international tensions 
are forcing us into a highly mobilized, 
if not a garrisoned, society. I have also 
tried to show that there has been what 
I like to call a silent revolution going 
on, in which we have emerged as a 
western culture, highly productive, 
skilled in big operations, but unwilling 
to give up our concept of private enter- 
prise and individual freedom. Before 
we discuss the problems of secondary 
education as a part of such civilization, 
we should examine the individual’s 
place in such a civilization. 

Two or three years ago, George Or- 
well wrote a book entitled “1984.” It 
is generally regarded as an anti-Soviet 
treatise, but it is much more than that. 
Some twenty years ago Aldous Huxley 
wrote a book entitled, Brave New 
World, with almost precisely the same 
theme. Huxley was simply exploring to 
the logical extremes the trend which he 
noted in modern society towards in- 
creasingly efficient and rigorous organ- 
ization of human life under the banner 
of scientific materia!ism. Both books 
picture a completely organized world 
society in which every trace of individ- 
ualism is ruthlessly suppressed in the in- 
terest of an efficiently functional society. 

The history of human societies shows 
a clear trend toward the emergence of 
larger and more completely integrated 
groupings. Everywhere we turn today, 
we find huge and completely organized 
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cities; vast organization for production 
and distribution; highly organized na- 
tional states and groupings of states; 
intricate economic interdependence of 
various regions of the world, and so 
forth. One must recognize that, in our 
own nation, we have moved consistently 
towards larger and more complex inte- 
grations of power: Big Business, Big 
Government, Big Labor, Big Agricul- 
ture, all have helped the trend in one 
way or another. Bigness becomes a part 
of a mobilized society. We have become 
so highly organized that the factory 
worker spends his life engaged in a 
specialized operation which is essential- 
ly meaningless to him; the city dweller 
becomes such a highly specialized kind 
of an animal that he would be helpless 
on his own, face-to-face with nature; 
the scientist lives out his life in the lab- 
oratory unaware of the total meaning of 
his activities. The western world seeks 
to develop these big organizations at a 
minimum cost in terms of human free- 
dom. Even so, we have only partially 
succeeded, and the tug-of-war between 
individual freedom and group effective- 
ness is likely to remain an enduring fac- 
tor of our lives, even if we take the 
most optimistic view of the future. In 
other words, the God-given right of an ° 
individual to remain free and whole 
must constantly be defended even in a 
democracy. 

Over against this, however, are cer- 
tain innate forces that characterize the 
makeup of the human animal, which 
can be used as a counterbalance against 
the forces of mobilization. The first of 
these is the happy circumstance that 
man is endowed with a restless, in- 
quiring, probing, doubting, speculating 
mind. In the light of history, with its 
record of many efforts to regiment, sup- 
press, or deaden this impulse, one must 
admit that much progress has been 
made in the development of human free- 
doms. Secondly, I would cite the dy- 
namic character and the volatility of 
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human aspirations. Here we are deal- 
ing with a capacity which has shown a 
discouraging tendency to lie dormant in 
certain societies. Yet it always is there 
as a potentiality. The dynamic charac- 
ter and volatility of human aspirations 
are mortal threats to the intricately 
meshed relationships of a regimented 
society. In the third place, is the ex- 
istence among a wide portion of human- 
kind of a well rooted, relative, mature 
ideology of individual freedom and dig- 
nity. One can observe quite objectively 
that during the past 2,000 years there 
has been great development in social 
and political life centered around the 
worth and dignity of the individual. Re- 
cently there are those who have thought 
this concept lacking in vigor, but in the 
light of history, I cannot agree. 

We have now arrived at the point in 
our discussions where we should be able 
to develop some concept of secondary 
education based on conditions and de- 
velopments explained thus far. In dis- 
cussing the development of secondary 
education, we will consider the educa- 
tional program running from the 7th 
through the 14th grades. In our area, 
in Southern California at least, these 
segments of our educational system are 
considered secondary in character. 

As we consider the basic concepts of 
this segment of our educational pro- 
gram, we must be aware of the fact that 
educational philosophy today is every- 
body’s business. We can no longer say 
that the kind of education we give our 
youngsters is determined by a small 
group within our profession who make 
a specialty of thinking about curricular 
matters. The kind of education our 
youngsters receive today is determined 
in part by forces and influences that 
reach far beyond the traditional com- 
mittee on curriculum. It is determined 
by the kinds of pressure on academic 
freedom which are brought to bear by 
special groups or a community at large. 
It is determined by professional so- 


cieties who demand more preprofession- 
al training. It is determined by employ- 
ers who demand that youngsters come 
to their jobs with this or that kind of 
preparation. In these days it may be 
influenced to a considerable degree by 
the needs of national defense, particu- 
larly by the pattern of selective service 
or universal military training which 
may soon become a reality. 

Because of these conditions which im- 
pinge on our activities as professional 
educators, we must be very careful and 
astute in our methods of development. 
Some of our former methods of plan- 
ning educational experiences for our 
youngsters must be junked. No longer 
can we consider what I chose to call 
the “label shuffling” type of curriculum 
construction adequate to meet the needs 
of modern secondary education. Nor 
can we follow a pattern of procedure 
which might be called the “sausage 
stuffing” approach to instructional de- 
velopment. We must have a creative 
synthesis far beyond the cut and paste 
montages that have characterized much 
of our activity. 

When the Humanists have brought 
the humanities to life in terms of mod- 
ern man’s intellectual and moral 
struggle; when both the social scientists 
and the humanists have risen above the 
exclusive preoccupation with western 
man, and when we have found a way to 
deal adequately with the fundamental 
values in terms of which man must ap- 
praise his own hopes and _ strivings, 
fears, and anxieties, then we will begin 
to construct the educational experiences 
of the secondary student in a functional 
manner. 

We must costruct our secondary edu- 
cational experiences in such a manner 
that they will help to salvage the indi- 
vidual from the forces in society which 
narrow and fragment his individuality. 
Education must not only salvage him, 
but it must also equip him for a con- 
tinuing battle against these encircling 
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forces. This is a battle that must be 
fought in a highly developed society. 
The narrow, fragmented, whittled-down 
end-product of the processes of special- 
ization is a feeble recruit in such a 
battle. 

Secondary education cannot create 
whole men, but it can help to keep men 
whole. It can help to insure that the 
individual who is its product is an in- 
dividual who has experienced the ex- 
citement of free speculation on the con- 
dition of man; an individual whose 
training has exposed him to the scope 
and richness of human aspirations; and 
an individual who is intimately familiar 
with the cultural traditions within which 
the idea of individual freedom was born 
and came to fruition. 

In order that secondary education 
guarantee the type of training and ex- 
perience, I have been discussing, may 
I recite some specific recommendations 
which I would like you to consider. 
First: Secondary education in our time 
and in the future must become more 
pupil centered. 

Secondary education should now 
be, or should become, a whole series 
of educational experiences designed to 
change and improve the individual for 
adjustment in a highly mobilized so- 
ciety as contrasted with an educational 
experience that is designed to master 
subject-matter only. My philosophy of 
secondary education is that of an ad- 
justmentalist as opposed to that of the 
classicist. In taking this stand, I, of 
course, know that we cannot throw sub- 
ject-matter out of the window. It must, 
however, not be allowed to continue as 
the one and only goal of education. Sub- 
ject matter must be reorganized and 
presented in such a fashion that it be- 
comes the tool whereby the individual 
can make the most satisfactory adjust- 
ments possible to the economic, social, 
and political conditions he finds about 
him. This, you say, is exactly what the 
classicist believes. You may be right, 
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but the philosophy of adjustmentalism 
calls for an educational experience that 
instructs the youth in the actual use of 
information and subject-matter in mak- 
ing personal decisions. Within the total 
experiences of youth in any segment of 
secondary education, we must direct our 
efforts toward the use of subject-matter 
as it applies to the peculiarities of each 
individual and to the conditions that 
surround him. The emphasis must be 
on the individual, not on the subject- 
matter. 


Immediately I hear you say, “I would 


like to do this very thing, but I do not 


have the time or the equipment. There 
are too many subject requirements.” In 
reply, I should like to ask whether we 
have honestly tried to effect such a 
change in these Conditions. I realize 
that secondary schools are crowded; 
that costs are high; and that taxpayers’ 
organizations clamor about expanding 
budgets. Too often we are willing to 
yield to pressure without any personal 
effort to show what we can do for youth 
if we had smaller classes, more recrea- 
tion rooms, better student life facilities, 
etcetera. We need to sell education in a 
better fashion. 


As administrators and supervisors, we 
must insist that the classroom teacher 
accept the “pupil centered” ideal as his 
goal of instructional accomplishment. 
We must insist that the goals of instruc- 
tion include and combine the unifying 
of each person within himself as a 
whole man. They must inspire the in- 
dividual to become what he desires most 
and equip him with confidence as he 
strikes out for himself. The ideal of 
complacency and drifting will not do in 
a mobilized society. We must convince 
our faculties that there are two kinds of 
learning going on: direct and indirect. 
Our faculty members must have clear- 
cut notions about: 


1. The meaning of science. 
2. The meaning of democracy. 
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3. The meaning of cultural interrelation- 
ships and cultural diversity. 

4. The meaning and importance of amic- 
able relationships personally and through 
groups. 

5. The meaning of ethical obligations. 

6. A sense of philosophical and theological 
orientation. 

If they do not have them, then all of 
us as leaders must see that such notions 
are promoted in the instructors’ think- 
ing. Then, by injecting sidelights, intui- 
tion, personal contact, and various other 
devices, ideas and attitudes are devel- 
oped by the student that will adequately 
equip him for satisfactory accomplish- 
ments in a mobilized society. 

Second: Secondary education in a 
mobilized society must recognize and 
take advantage of the developmental pat- 
terns of growth characteristic of all 
youth, and recognized today as following 
certain sequential patterns. Immediately 
following birth, there are growth pat- 
terns that are noticeable and occur at 
about the same time and at the same age 
level for all individuals. At a certain age 
the baby is weaned; he cuts teeth; his 
body develops; he enters the age of 
puberty and adolescence. As he grows 
older and matures, he becomes more 
individualized; breaks with home and 
family ties; and, at the close of second- 
ary education, is a young mature adult. 

In the past, those of us in secondary 
education have known and understood 
something about these physical phe- 
nomena, but we have done little about 
them except adjust our subject-matter 
teaching schedule to the student’s phys- 
ical abilities. We start classes at a cer- 
tain hour, give algebra at a certain 
period, P. E. five times a week with a 
little intra-class or inter-school competi- 
tion at the close of the day’s work. Then 
we dust off our hands and say that we 
have done a good job. We have done 
little to train the student in how to 
adjust his emotional, moral, spiritual, 
and physical drives to meet modern 
conditions. 


To me it is a sorry indictment of the 
schools that too many youth learn about 
sex, personal liberties, and emotional 
well being at the tavern, the gravel pit, 
over the railroad tracks, behind the bill- 
board, or in the rumble seat of a couped 
up roadster. These emotional drives and 
biological urges, which are basic to all 
human beings, are neglected or passed 
by in our secondary school to such an 
extent that we find an ever increasing 
number of neurotic, frustrated, obsessive 
prejudiced, inferior, aggressive, fearful, 
and self-centered individuals who are so 
maladjusted that they become a menace 
to our whole society. 

I would have every junior high school, 
senior high school, junior college, and 
college and university for that matter, 
equipped with many club rooms, the 
latest devices for entertainment, and a 
program designed to produce wholesome 
personal companionship so that there 
would be a strong appeal for all youth 
to participate. It is a valid criticism of 
our secondary schools that many com- 
munities have had to build, equip, and 
maintain youth centers to take care of 
the emotional needs of our young peo- 
ple. The secondary schools should be 
the center for such activities. 

Secondary schools must assume re- 
sponsibility for their part of training 
youth in this so-called extra class ac- 
tivity so that the developmental pattern 
of animal growth is considered on an 
equal basis with intellectual growth. In 
addition to club rooms, we need courses 
in sex education, home and family life, 
consumer education, child care and de- 
velopment, personal adjustment, and 
local civic and political life. These are 
the areas where a positive approach to 
the problem of individual adjustment 
for a mobilized society must take place. 

Third: Secondary education must re- 
cognize that, in a mobilized society, 
youth must be taught some of the prob- 
lems of individual discipline. We talk 
glibly about freedom and our desire to 
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maintain it. It must be maintained in 
a mobilized society. But individual free- 
dom is not absolute. An Eskimo is not 
free to dress as scantily as a Fiji Is- 
lander, nor a Fiji Islander to bundle 
himself up like an Eskimo. A high 
school student who does poor work is 
not free to enter a good college, nor an 
untrained person to become a physi- 
cian, a lawyer, or an engineer. No one, 
as Justice Holmes observed, is free to 
yell “Fire” falsely in a crowded theatre 
or to commit a thousand other unsocial 
acts. In short, freedom is not absolute; 
it is always controlled by law; and so- 
cial freedoms are political rights earned 
after centuries of struggle. They con- 
tinue in force only so long as man main- 
tains a free society. Disciplined freedom 
is therefore necessary in a mobilized so- 
ciety. 

Our program of training in the sec- 
ondary schools must therefore develop 
in each individual mental, emotional, 
and physical discipline necessary for 
a satisfactory adjustment. In the past 
we have been content to believe that a 
rigid military type of discipline in the 
classroom, in the halls, and on the play- 
ground has served our entire needs. We 
have also fallen into the error that dis- 
ciplining the mind is the concomitant of 
studying certain subject matter such as 
mathematics and foreign language. Our 
errors are now catching up with us. 

As we turn to consider the kinds of 
training needed to develop the new con- 
cepts of discipline, we are inclined to 
avoid the abstractness of formal educa- 
tion. It may be that in so doing we 
have thrown out the baby with the bath 
water and have lost discipline. We must 
learn how to use functional curricula 
that are closely related to the life needs 
of the learner as vehicles for developing 
such aspects of self control as: 


1. Planned attack on problems. 

2. Persistence in work. 

3. Capacity to overcome frustrations. 

4. Strength in avoiding easy temptation. 
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All subject matter learning proced- 
ures and all extra class activities in the 
secondary school can contribute to the 
discipline of the individual through en- 
couraging patterns of action that in- 
volve self control. 

Fourth: The organized structure of 
secondary education must be set up and 
developed on a democratic basis. Young 
men and women cannot be taught how 
to live in a mobilized yet democratic 
society if they must experience their 
training in a dictatorial atmosphere. 
The day has gone when the adminis- 
trator and supervisor working in a sec- 
ondary school can esconce themselves 
in the luxury of a leather cushioned 
chair behind a highly polished desk and 
issue orders and edicts which determine 
the rules and regulations governing the 
conduct of the school. 

Every activity carried on both within 
and without the classroom of the mod- 
ern secondary school should come as 
the result of careful planning and or- 
ganization by the administration, facul- 
ty and students. Some say that to invite 
junior high youngsters to sit in with a 
committee planning curricula for an 
English course would be folly. These 
students know nothing about English. 
Maybe the students do not know as 
much about the subject-matter as the 
learned instructor, but think of the in- 
terest, the joy, and the drive students 
would have in studying about verbs, 
adverbs, propositions, and dangling 
participles if they themselves had a 
part in planning the way in which the 
work was to be developed, the results 
to be obtained, and the applications to 
be made. Suppose we were planning a 
student activity designed to help the 
students in their extra class activities. 
Here we need the help of the faculty, 
students, and perhaps the fathers and 
mothers. A joint venture has far more 
chances of succeeding than something 
imposed from higher up. 

I work in a college with a student 
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body of young adults numbering about 
eleven or twelve hundred. These young 
people, through their own supervised 
activities, collect and spend close to 
$100,000.00 per year in fees, admis- 
sions, et cetera. I never sign a check or 
determine how their money is spent. An 
administrator and faculty members co- 
operate in giving advice. These staff 
members are always minority members 
of any committee. We have students sit- 
ting on administrative advisory commit- 
tees, curriculum committees, and, in 
fact, we seek student opinion in every- 
thing we do. Some will say that this 
procedure will work in a junior college 
but not in a junior or senior high 
school where the students are too im- 
mature. I cannot accept such a belief. 
The younger group will take more as- 
tute supervision; will require greater 
directive forces; but they have great po- 
tentialities for self-government. 

There are many other ways I could 
cite as procedures to follow in the demo- 
cratic organization of secondary schools. 
You will be able to recognize them if 
you are willing to adventure forth in 
trying to develop such procedures. It 
takes courage, imagination, and fore- 
sight, together with a belief in the ca- 
pacity of youth to achieve these goals. 
But such goals we must achieve in a 
democratic society if we are to re- 


tain freedom in a mobilized society. 

I have recited four things that I be- 
lieve to be fundamental and essential in 
building secondary education in a mo- 
bilized society. These are: (1) second- 
ary education must become a pupil- 
centered activity; (2) secondary educa- 
tion must recognize and take advantage 
of the developmental patterns of growth 
characteristic of all youth; (3) second- 
ary education must recognize that youth 
must be taught some of the individual 
disciplines necessary to live in a mobil- 
ized society; and (4) secondary schools 
must be organized on a democratic 
basis. 

Perhaps I wrote the summary to this 
paper in an earlier portion when I said 
that secondary education cannot create 
whole man, but it can help keep men 
whole. Secondary schools can help to 
ensure that the individual who is their 
product is an individual who has ex- 
perienced the excitement of free specu- 
lation on the condition of man; an in- 
dividual whose training has exposed 
him to the scope and richness of human 
aspirations and an individual who is in- 
timately familiar with the cultural tra- 
ditions within which the idea of indi- 
vidual freedom was born and came to 
fruition. Such is the challenge to sec- 
ondary education in a mobilized society 
today. 











Survey of Secretarial Workers 
In Humboldt County 


py OMBOLDT County is located ap- 
proximately three hundred miles 
north of San Francisco on the coast of 
California. The population of the Coun- 
ty is almost 68,000 with nearly 23,000 
of its inhabitants living in Eureka and 
several thousand more living within a 
few miles of Eureka. The remainder of 
the population lives in towns of less 
than four thousand people or in rural 
areas. Eureka is the center of almost all 
the commercial and professional activity 
in the County. The economy of this area 
is based upon lumbering, dairying, and 
fishing industries. 

The six high schools in the County all 
offer courses in secretarial training com- 
posed mainly of the traditional commer- 
cial curriculum of bookkeeping, type- 
writing, and shorthand. A survey of sec- 
retarial workers in the County was 
made: first, to determine the actual 
duties of the secretaries in order to find 
more suitable areas of subject matter 
and skills for the training of secretarial 
students; and second, to determine the 
educational background, the experience, 
and salaries of these workers in order 
to provide the secretarial teachers and 
students with a concept of the value of 
secretarial training, the educational re- 
quirements for secretarial workers, the 
relative value of experience, and the 
compensation which may be expected 
by secretaries in the County. 

The survey was made by means of a 
questionnaire which included forty-eight 
general duties of secretaries, educational 
background, salaries, and amount of 
experience in secretarial work. The ques- 
tionnaires were mailed to employers and 
were to’ be filled out by the secretaries. 
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By CHARLES ISBERG 





@ Meeting the needs of business and in- 
dustry for competent secretarial workers is 
one of the practical ways in which high 
schools can serve the community. Such 
persons can be good emissaries for the 
cause of public education and exemplars 
of the quality of the program in the 
school. This article reports basic 
gathered in one county concerning 
needs for secretarial workers. It 
prove useful to educators in the 
well as to others who may be 
plating such a study. 


Charles Isberg is a teacher at Eureka, 
California, High School. He received his 
B.S. Degree from Indiana University, and 
his M.A. Degree in Secondary Education 
at Humboldt State College in 1950. 
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It was statistically determined that no 
more than five hundred persons were 
employed in secretarial capacities in 
Humboldt County. Thus, one hundred 
questionnaires would give a sampling 
of more than twenty per cent of the em- 
ployers of secretarial workers, and any 
return of 50 per cent of the question- 
naires would provide a sample of at 
least 10 per cent of the secretaries in 


Humboldt County. 


The questionnaires were allotted in 
relation to geographical area and to the 
type, importance, and number of busi- 
ness concerns in the county. Seventy-five 
of the questionnaires were sent to 
Eureka and twenty-five to the rest of 
the county. They were sent to twenty- 
nine types of businesses or professional 
concerns. The number of questionnaires 
ranged from fourteen for the lumber in- 
dustry to one for each of seven other 
types of businesses. 


Of the sixty-five returns received fifty- 
four questionnaires were usable in this 
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study. Four firms stated that they did 
not employ secretarial workers; one firm 
had sold out, and the business had not 
yet resumed operations; and five firms 
sent letters which provided interesting 
comments on secretarial training but did 
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In tabulating the duties of secretarial 
workers no job analysis was attempted. 
The duties were considered to be the 
major skills and abilities utilized in their 
daily work. Table I presents the most 
frequently reported activities listed by 








not lend themselves to statistical treat- the fifty-four secretaries included in the 














ment. study. 
TABLE I 
MOST FREQUENTLY PERFORMED ACTIVITIES 
OF SECRETARIAL WORKERS 
Per Cent 
ACTIVITY Performing 

Activity 
Se RIGS TENN incitement idiantindiincwininannnntaneinenianceaimaaimininial 92.6 
Bs) ry SI RD I piste hee ersten dcr eebnniepernrcitinannpaneanaemaaiaala 85.2 
a een IG I ica ic Ses cisldlinintnicanoc atslidurintacinnecnescitilite adie 85.2 
DRS eS ES ee ee LS 83.3 
RS ET ee I EE Lee ST EE RN 79.6 
i: NOIRE 7 RII oscil ctininencidinecinsrmctipmnrmcaniiaiinnetitaiiatinannidinal 75.9 
Oe ND OE Ne CII Srciceicnin es kd ntirigemnnnisniiiiannetinwcidliain 72.2 
i MINI, GRMN CEDIDIIIDY Netitenirereni son creme ene ehcapcadehegtncgaldeceeenaticeniia a 72.2 
S| =n EEE 9 -c1: PREC Re vepaeane: mace ee ae a 70.4 
EB I ree See Oe FRR Te ee mee 68.5 
11. Supply Information to Other Employees ~-..-.--..------------------------ 68.5 
ET Ee eae .S 68.5 
a ey OCCUIIND CID WINNIE» oo cn cnotinncnwncndnmijinbmmeneminenmabpiiemeiaa 648 . 
me eh Goes TI TN ai ikke etch ettin cntnceccenues 64.8 
ey Se ApmORREINS cicisicccncins cece cccnesnssinisntnataccntiiinewanth 63.0 
ee ee ee ee fee hee 63.0 
ns CUUIIIIIIIIE TITEL sain. entinstiepcgnaeeiilnielsincnahdipstaitainasdans dhdeadigiea pain abiiieaabadiciiaa sal 61.1 
Se ER GE SPEED” crinen.-cisierqrinenineontingsendiaitiaapnalisinnntien tehiisiiamlilieteaecghaaiiaaiiadaials 59.3 
rite GEERe DUNES cxcccaneunenusbdienniiligionwmcnewsantnaiiaiattinds 57.4 
Si SG CRIED 00a ocndenensennnwsennnaiedetiiuindinnssdantaildallaaigice 55.5 
Se ee GO Ry BENE cnn nn ti attinnnsnnwinspebainnnecinbihinlitiinlailok 55.5 
ie eweite Eapabeet CD <6a.eninpiisincosiidiibibiemiennaienntatillihine 518 
i, Geeeiein Ameeett THROES 2.2 cne ate naneniibiinibiinttambanwntdsreddiinnmtils 518 
i; Sine TS DRONES onic nneednatpidiiqewueniilgieinineinsenndannmigiialiaie 50.0 
i MEGS SUE CAR DID oper ire en eincistinpeyeinchcinninhincuenpplicemapiocantainipts 48.1 
mee - weeweine Fimeneiel DRM oedctintictinnsntnntisendnsconstcndanebicn 48.1 
es Spe TECTED idetind noc cntctivencuiimbiedi ebittiiesacwutbbimnihatn 46.3 
a. Make Deposits in Bank ...........---2----- oni cron ne enn een oncncncin 46.3 
i, nn ARRAS, TID iene nee cinc cnet menting natihaloiniele chai menimeneaviotintsitinate 44.4 
oe Geman BRR DN BING cicecnrcnndnnenscencoeecensowtinwen 4A4 
31. Operate Full Keyboard Adding Machine ~..~~-.--.------.---------.------- 44.4 
i’ Taeereinn GRE, Fy cncicetiniigesininiocpene nanan namnmienaipinnin 40.7 
ik Cae Quint GEE nntcwin ge eencrtigeccapeniiperncenamnadivnciocwersiiiniitiiias 40.7 
a IN IID III cessed cogent Nene en artnenscenecanihehtistiestiaaiiaiigen tanec 40.7 
ie Ceperetin CGR BEROING scctiness ainiciicn anc neweewncsiensciesiinabicai 37.0 
ih ii Tie TID. ssincquindablindcnpbianentonmmenecannamamstiieiieiiae 31.5 
ene TS TUN SOD ann cictctc ecw nneneconncenesnncsoennaieill 31.5 
SB, Propere Stencils .2..0202-..--~-- 2225-222 nn nee n enon eececcccsce 29.6 
Othe SUC TED tbrinngncncoccenjnnitenwansen enim mndgeninnmminitatndihailias 29.6 
me Onemate Mineo: TERIRG 220-2 idence nn ctnlabbecsacctasansenewsing 278 
Se NG COMIIND  ditisentdancnocnnsn ns ccuqininiibeeensameuatipminnndd 25.9 


42. Operate Ditto Machine 
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On the basis of the analysis and in- use, value, price, and stock control of 
terpretation of the duties reported by office supplies. 
the secretaries it was suggested that the 7. The students should receive train- 
following recommendations be consid- ing in the procedures and practices 
ered by the local teachers of secretarial which are used in relations with banks. 
training. 8. The students should receive prac- 

1. Training in typewriting should in- tice in the handling of incoming and 
clude the typewriting of reports, vari- outgoing mail. 
ous styles of business letters, specialized 9. The bookkeeping training of sec- 
types of business forms requiring the retarial students should primarily em- 
use of tabulation and numbers, and, if phasize the keeping of specialized ac- 
available, ditto carbons and master sten- counts and records, with less emphasis 
cils. The student should have practice upon the accounting theories and cycles 
in the composition and transcription of than will be the case for the general 
all of these materials. bookkeeping student. The secretarial 

2. Due to the fact that as many sec- student should be familiar with a vari- 
retaries reported taking dictation by ety of other business record keeping 
means of the typewriter as by means of activities which would provide a basis 
shorthand, training in the taking of dic- for the transference of this training to 
tation should include taking of trans- the needs of the secretarial student. 
cription both by shorthand and on the 10. It is readily apparent that sec- 
typewriter. retarial training cannot be designed to 

3. Students should receive training fit any one particular position but that 
in the operation of both the 10-key and the training must be broad and varied 
the full keyboard adding machines and_ in order to best equip the student for 
at least one type of duplicating machine. adequate job adjustment. 

4. Secretarial students should receive Table II presents a summary of the 
practice in the construction and main- level of education, salaries, and experi- 
tenance of a variety of types and sys- ence of the secretarial workers in the 
tems of files. Particular emphasis should _ study. 
be placed upon alphabetic and card files. Only four of the secretaries had not 

5. The students should receive prac- completed high school, and of these sec- 
tice in reception work with particular retaries, three had twenty or more years 
emphasis placed upon the making of of experience and the other had com- 
appointments, the giving of appoint- pleted four years of business college by 
ments, and the use of the telephone. correspondence. Only seven of the sec- 

6. Secretarial students should receive _retaries who attended college took com- 
training and practice in the ordering, mercial courses while in college. 


Tass II 


SUMMARY OF SALARIES AND EXPERIENCE 
OF SECRETARIAL WORKERS 











EDUCATIONAL Experience —— Average Median Salary 

LEVEL In Field Position Salary Salary Range 
(In Years) (In Years) (Monthly) (Monthly) (Monthly) 
High School Only ~..-..---- 7.25 3.94 $223 $228 $125-$300 
Business College --.---.----- 13.18 5.11 243 225 165- 345 
Some College ....---------- 5.60 2.50 223 225 150- 280 
All Secretaries .......------ 8.90 3.64 228 225 125- 345 
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Secretarial workers with several years 
experience had a tendency to earn a 
higher salary than those with very little 
experience. There was also a tendency 
for the highest paid secretaries to have 
long experience. It appears from the re- 
sults of this study that factors other 
than educational background and experi- 
ence have a definite effect upon the 
salaries of secretarial workers. 

From these data it appears that the 
secretarial student may expect to enter 
secretarial work at a salary of at least 
$150 per month with the later possi- 
bility of earning more than $300 per 
month. Most of the secretaries in Hum- 
bolt County appear to be earning be- 


tween $200 and $250 per month. 

Of the fifty-two secretaries who com- 
pleted the questions relating to the value 
of on-the-job training, fifteen workers 
had received this type of training dur- 
ing their schooling. Only three workers 
did not believe that on-the-job training 
would have been of value to them, and 
not one of these three had received this 
type of training. These findings indi- 
cate that the secretarial teacher cannot 
afford to ignore this area of instruction. 
The importance of actual work experi- 
ence to integrate and perfect the knowl- 
edges and skills necessary in secretarial 


work is obvious to employees in the 
field. 











Improved Reading Programs 


Why is the profession as a whole and the public at large so vitally concerned 
today in the improvement of reading programs and in the development of more 
efficient readers? Is it because children and adults do not read as well today as 
formerly, or is there some other vital reason? Answers to these questions may 
suggest some of the motives that underlie current efforts to improve reading. 

During the last eight years I have searched widely for evidence relating to the 
questions raised. When reviewed as a whole the data secured show that at no time 
during the last half century have children at any age or grade level read silently 
on the average as well as they do today, nor have they read as much. 

Further study of the evidence reveals another fact of even greater significance. 
It shows that the demands made on readers among both children and adults were 
never greater than today. As a result, the need is urgent for the development of 
a generation of readers of increased discrimination, penetration and selfreliance. 
Thus it appears that the challenging problem faced by most schools today is to 
develop improved reading programs and to promote increased competence among 
readers in harmony with the exacting demands of the times. — William S. Gray, 
In Education, May, 1951. 











Junior High Schools of Today 


(In the Flesh) 


i HAVE just completed a delightful 
chore. After having sent out during 
the last twenty years enough question- 
naires to make hundreds of junior high 
school people angry, I mustered suffi- 
cient courage to request a leave of ab- 
sence to see junior high schools of this 
country “in the flesh.” Upon my re- 
quest State Departments of Education, 
Colleges of Education, book men, and 
friends here and there supplied names 
of junior high schools known for out- 
standing success in one or more areas 
of endeavor. From the one thousand 
twelve schools recommended, I selected 
some for common learnings, others for 
counselling, half a dozen for co-educa- 
tional activities, a few for special meth- 
ods of reporting to parents and others 
for various reasons. Fifteen new build- 
ings were included. 

In September, 1951, I launched upon 
a tour that was to provide me with one 
thrill after another. Twenty-four states! 
Twelve thousand miles! Visits in sev- 
enty-one junior high schools, fifteen of 
them new! Attendance at eleven faculty 
meetings, twenty-three assemblies, three 
Parent-Teacher gatherings, four eve- 
ning student programs, and a junior 
high faculty Christmas party in Holly- 
wood! Interviews with more than five 
hundred administrators, supervisors, 
teachers, patrons, and students! Par- 
ticipation in five meetings of principals, 
a state conference on junior high 
schools, and seven junior high work- 
shops! 

I have observed junior high schools 
in action. This story will relate what 
leading junior high school people are 
thinking and doing. 
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By A. H. LAUCHNER 





@ The Junior High School is one of the 
elements in the “reorganized secondary 
school.” As such, it is the subject of much 
discussion. In March, 1952, the Journal 
will feature a symposium on Junior High 
Schools. An experienced teacher and ad- 
ministrator, A. H. Lauchner, presents here 
a summary of significant trends in junior 
high school education in the United 
States. 

Mr. Lauchner is principal, Great Neck, 
New York, Junior High School, where he 
is preparing to move into a new four mil- 
lion dollar school building. He is former 
president of the Illinois State Junior High 
School Association, and has had extended 
experience in conducting junior high 
school workshops, institutes and confer- 
ences throughout the country. He is the 
author of a newspaper column entitled 
“Teacher-Talk.” 





BLOCK OF TIME 


The swing toward having one teacher 
work with a group for two or more per- 
iods each day is perhaps the most sig- 
nificant development in junior high 
schools today. Approximately four of 
every five schools have adopted or an- 
ticipate inaugurating block scheduling. 
The usual combination is English-Social 
Studies, but some schools have worked 
in math or science, frequently making 
a triple-block. A few schools have gone 
over to having seventh-graders receive 
instruction in all academic areas from 
one teacher. This is in direct contrast 
to the original claims made for junior 
high school; once there was strong ar- 
gument in favor of strict departmental- 
ization, with highly specialized teach- 
ers. The trend toward the block is based 
on arguments such as: (1) fewer stu- 
dents per teacher, and therefore (2) 
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better guidance, (3) greater degree of 
correlation (4) less confusion in school 
(5) stronger teacher-student relation- 
ships (6) general “broadening” of all 
concerned. 


INTEGRATION 


Hundreds of junior high schools are 
working seriously at the job of making 
various aspects of those subjects, atti- 
tudes and what-have-you we have been 
teaching in separate doses all a part of 
one prescription. Some call it common 
learnings, others the core. One school 
names it unified studies, another general 
education, home-room-centered curricu- 
lum..... unified learnings. All of this 
represents an effort to provide programs 
which will meet interests, problems, and 
needs of children adequately and effec- 
tively. Teachers and administrators 
work up units. Materials are gathered. 
Teachers are trained for the activity. 
In some schools the job has been well 
done, and the people concerned seem 
quite satisfied. In others, eyebrows are 
raised. Several schools have tried it, 
and “backed down.” Needless to say, 
much in the way of planning and pub- 
lic relations should precede the adopting 
of any program of common learnings. 
One faculty can do it, another may not. 
One community may be ready for it, 
while another will not accept it. 


GROUPING 


Once we grouped pupils. Then many 
said that it was undemocratic and should 
not be done. Today there is again a 
very strong swing toward grouping. 
Here and there some schools attempt 
homogeneous grouping throughout: sev- 
en, or eight or ten sections in seventh 
grade, each a different level. Not many 
schools are doing this, but scores are 
setting up three or four “working lev- 
els” in the school, particularly in aca- 
demic areas. Here and there may be 


found teachers who have set up “differ- 
entiated” groups within a class. Hun- 
dreds of schools that do not otherwise 
group pupils have sections of slow learn- 
ers, and now and then some school has 
one or more sections for gifted chil- 
dren. For sectioning purposes, 1.Q. may 
be used, but in general, reading ability, 
social maturity, past records, and opin- 
ions of counselors are the strong factors 
used in arriving at decisions. 


STUDENT FAILURES 


Thirty-two schools supplied data on 
“failures.” These varied from 9 per cent 
failing students in one junior high to 
“no failures” in three or four. Average 
pupil-failure total in junior high was 
2.65 per cent. In general, schools with 
very low failures insist on summer 
school attendance by those who “slip 
by.” Principals are practically unani- 
mous in their belief that, generally 
speaking, pupils who are forced to re- 
peat a grade show very little improve- 
ment. Almost without exception they be- 
lieve in “getting the best we can from 
a student and then moving him on.” 
The rank and file of classroom teachers 
are not as approving of these views as 
are administrators and guidance di- 
rectors, but there is ample evidence that 
they are becoming increasingly so. 
Those who oppose the philosophy of 
moving students on talk of “lowering 
standards.” 


CO-EDUCATION 


There is some movement toward 
placing boys and girls together in physi- 
cal education classes, at least part-time. 
One schoo! in twenty sends them to such 
classes as mechanical drawing, and 
home crafts together. Other schools, not 
yet willing to go that far, have arranged 
for shop and homemaking teachers to 
exchange classes for three or four 
weeks. Principals indicate desire for in- 
creased co-educational activity. 
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COUNSELLING 


Strong emphasis is being given this 
field of endeavor. Everywhere, schools 
are employing additional staff members. 
There is no particular plan which stands 
out above others. A large number of 
schools have a boys’ counselor and a 
girls’ counselor. About an equal number 
have a counselor for each grade in jun- 
ior high school. A few have counselors 
who work together in taking care of 
both boys and girls in all grades. No 
one can say which plan is best — but 
all will agree that without very strong 
cooperation among counselors, teachers, 
students, parents, and administrations, 
any plan may and probably will fail. 
It has been said that the average teach- 
er has not the true picture of what good 
counselling consists of; much in-service 
training is called for. 


MUSIC 


Nearly all junior high schools have 
glee clubs. Some meet as regular class- 
es, daily. A few have choirs. Most jun- 
for highs have bands, meeting on the 
average of three days per week. Very 
few junior high bands march. In nearly 
all schools genera! music is required in 
the seventh grade — and elective there- 
after. Here and there a junior high 
has “singing” assemblies. In general, 
bands and orchestras meet in “school 
time” but many junior highs schedule 
these activities “before or after” school. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND ATHLETICS 


Some junior high schools offer physi- 
cal education one day per week; there 
are others in which such classes meet 
daily. Physical education classes seem 
particularly strong on the West Coast. 
Size of classes may vary from fifteen 
or twenty students to as many as a hun- 
dred or more. Classes of sixty or sev- 
enty are not uncommon. Nearly all 
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schools report intramural programs, for 
both boys and girls. An increasingly 
large number of junior high schools are 
featuring such activity to replace com- 
petitive athletic contests with other 
schools. With almost no exceptions, jun- 
ior high schools in larger cities do not 
engage in athletic contests with other 
schools. Superintendents and principals 
—§in large numbers — are out of sym- 
pathy with the idea that elementary and 
junior high schools must develop ath- 
letes for senior high schools, and many 
school boards have set up rules and 
regulations against such programs. 
There is evidence that junior high 
schools are cutting down on number of 
games, distance traveled, et cetera. 


LIBRARIES 


Most junior high school libraries are 
far too small; many schools with a 
thousand or more enrollment can seat 
no more than fifty or sixty students in 
a library. A few such junior highs have 
decentralized, by placing books and 
materials at convenient locations, there- 
by increasing facilities. A few of the 
newer buildings have “area” libraries. 
Some libraries seem to rely on the 
P.T.A. for books and magazines, while 
others have very liberal allowances for 
expanding. Libraries visited varied from 
a “handful” of books to as many as 
eleven thousand volumes. Most schools 
use students as helpers, and many have 
teachers helping. Here and there may 
be found a junior high school library 
with materials of instruction suited to 
levels of grades 7-8-9 — and additional 
books, pamphlets, etc. selected for stu- 
dents with third or fourth grade ability 
—or those with eleventh or twelfth 
grade rating. A good junior high li- 
brary helps meet individual differences. 


TEACHERS 


Great numbers of junior high schools 
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report “not enough teachers.” Here and 
there one may find teachers with class- 
es of twenty to twenty-five students, but 
it is not at all difficult to discover forty 
or more in a class. Training of teachers 
in junior highs varies from “none with 
AM” to as high as “90% with AM or 
MS.” The average is 37 per cent. Eight 
junior highs of those reporting have 
more men than women on the faculty, 
thirty-eight more women than men, 
while fourteen carry on with faculties 
evenly balanced between men and wo- 
men. There is a strong trend toward 
more men teachers. In schools visited 
the lowest maximum salary for class- 
room teachers was $3500; highest was 
$6500. Median maximum was $4550. 
(Most of these have been raised within 
the last year.) Maximum salaries for 
supervisors, principals, and others not 
covered as “regular classroom teachers” 
are sometimes determined by fixed dif- 
ferentials, and sometimes by “consider- 
ing each situation independently.” In a 
very few schools, teachers instruct but 
four class periods daily, but there are 
more junior high teachers directing six 
or more periods per day than those for- 
tunate enough to have only four. Aver- 
age is five, plus homeroom, and perhaps 
study or other assignment. 


CLASS PERIOD 


In schools visited the length of class 
periods varied from 35 to 60 minutes. 
Popular class lengths are 50, 55, 56, or 
57 minutes. Schools having long periods 
have few study halls, and many assign 
little homework. Study is carried on in 
the classroom under supervision of the 
teacher handling the subject. More and 
more junior highs are coming to a six 
period day, plus an activity period, but 
many operate on a seven or eight per- 


iod plan. 
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REPORTS TO PARENTS 


There is no standard practice in 
“reports.” 
A, B, C, D, E, or A, B, C, D, F. 
97, 93, 92, 89, etc., or 95, 90, 85, 
80, etc. 
Satisfactory or Unsatisfactory. 
Superior, Good, Fair, Poor. 
A checking of traits or characteristics. 
A written paragraph from each teacher. 
Reports vary from comprehensive book- 
let form to very simple card; general- 
ly speaking, the trend is toward a 
plain, easy-to-follow card. 
A few schools report monthly, some 
quarterly, but a majority issue re- 
ports six times per year. 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


A great majority of junior highs are 
attempting to carry on programs of in- 
service training. Many are setting up 
conferences or workshops and bringing 
in experts in the field. Teacher commit- 
tees are building up professional librar- 
ies. Some schools report great success 
in working on specific problems. It is 
generally recognized that college and 
university training does not provide all 
that is needed for teaching in junior 
high school; well-planned in-service 
training tends to promote understand- 
ing, develop cooperation and make for 
smoother operation of a junior high 
school. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Many schools have discovered — to 
their sorrow—that it is possible to 
move too fast. In such a simple matter 
as changing the name of a subject field 
(such as history to social studies) care 
must be taken. Terms like “common 
learnings” and “core” have brought vio- 
lent repercussions here and there. In- 
troduction of anything that is new calls 
for well-planned “bringing along” of 
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all concerned. Increasingly, school ad- 
ministrators are working with faculty, 
community leaders, and students to de- 
velop new content or method. Some who 
failed to do that are “starting all over 
again.” 


PATTERN FOR JUNIOR HIGH 


There seems to be no common pat- 
tern in the junior high school. While 
there is general agreement as to func- 
tions, purposes, goals, and objectives, 
ways of accomplishing them differ wide- 
ly. Homeroom is very popular in many 
schools; in others it is out. Club activity 
ranks high in certain quarters; in others 
it has been dropped or absorbed in regu- 
lar classes. Strong athletic programs oc- 
cur in certain schools; violent opposi- 
tion to athletics in others. School pa- 
pers, annuals, dances like those in sen- 
ior high in many junior highs: very 
simple publications and parties in many. 
Teacher dominance here; student dom- 
inance there. Textbook alone in one 
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school; no text-book in a neighboring 
junior high. A great many junior high 
schools are: 


1. Using block scheduling. 

2. Grouping in greater or lesser degree. 

3. Getting further and further away from 
dependence on a single textbook. 

4. Attempting to give marks according to 
individual ability rather than on a single 
standard. 

5. Establishing special classes in academic 
areas for slow learners. 

6. Starting to make special arrangements 
for helping gifted children. 

7. Making class periods longer with more 

~—~studying done under the subject teacher 
rather than at home or in a study period. 

8. Building strong guidance and counselling 
programs. 

9. Making increasing effort to know, under- 
stand, and appreciate early adolescents. 

10. Checking for results. 


Five years from now — when another 
junior high principal sets forth to see 
schools “in the flesh,” the picture will 
be different. That is as it should be, 
for the junior high school is not “set 
in its ideas.” 





Statistics for Schoolmen 


One half million acres were planted to trees during 1950. School youth, 4-H 
Club and FFA members, helped in this huge reforestation effort. 
Some 500,000,000 people in so-called underdeveloped countries won their 


national independence since 1945. 


There are 68,000 more persons in the world today than there were yesterday. 
(And most of these new-born children will be near the starvation-line all their 


lives.) 


Estimates by Catholic educators show that the number of children in Catholic 
schools will increase steadily to a peak of nearly 3,000,000 by 1956 and that by 
1961 high school enrollment in Catholic schools will be one-third larger than at 
present. Current enrollment: elementary, 2,550,000; secondary, 505,000. 

Local governments spent about 35 per cent of their total income for education; 
state governments spent 26 per cent of their income for education; but the Fed- 
eral government paid out only 9 per cent of its income for education. 

— From Bulletin, Natl. Assoc. of Sec. School Principals, May, 1951. 








The Faculty Council of 
Geo. Washington High School 


HE Faculty Council of George Wash- 
Fiague High School in San Francisco 
was organized in 1948 on the invitation 
of the Principal for the purpose of 
having a representative faculty group to 
consider professional matters and make 
recommendations concerning them. 

The Faculty Council is composed of 
a member from each department and 
three representatives-at-large. Depart- 
ment representatives, either appointed 
or elected, serve for three semesters. 
Expiring terms rotate so that there is 
never a completely new Council. The 
chairman of the group, elected by the 
group, serves for one school year. Regu- 
lar meetings are held once a month and 
extra meetings as frequently as needed. 
Minutes of the meetings are mimeo- 
graphed and distributed to each faculty 
member, so that at no time is anyone ig- 


norant of what is going on in the Coun-. 


cil meetings. All faculty members are 
invited to attend the meetings of the 
Council and are encouraged to submit 
suggestions for the agenda. 

In its three years of existence the 
George Washington Faculty Council 
has made recommendations on simplify- 
ing the clerical work for teachers, on 
lightening the teacher load, and on 
making provisions for sponsor time for 
the proper supervision of extra-curricu- 
lar activities. The Council has studied 
the subjects of the distribution of study 
hall assignments, the management of 
registry rooms, and the bugbear of 
classroom interruptions. Further, the 
Faculty Council has managed the hos- 
pitality extended to community busi- 
ness leaders visiting the school on the 


By EDITH GARIN 





@ Principal Schmaelzle of George Wash- 
ington High School, San Francisco, states 
that the Faculty Council described by its 
chairman, Edith Garin, in this article, is 
“very effectual, professional and a morale 
builder.” He endorses the plan and thinks 
that other schools may like to try it in 
a revised procedure. 





local Education-Business Day, has en- 
dorsed a form for the duplication of 
records, and has supported a Board of 
Education member particularly favor- 
able to teacher interests. Finally, the 
Council has been a cohesive body in 
preparing statements in the name of the 
entire faculty. The Council can just as 
readily concern itself with the number 
and kind of posters in the hall as it can 
with the number of classes a teacher 
should be assigned. Any subject hinging 
on the profession of teaching is logical 
material for the Council’s consideration. 

Such a group as this Faculty Council 
should make teachers realize that what 
they think and say is important. Also 
such a group should clear the atmos- 
phere of any school in providing for 
faculty members a place where they can 
openly and honestly make suggestions 
for the benefit of the school. Moreover, 
such a democratic body eliminates the 
helpless shrugging of shoulders on the 
part of the teacher who views the mon- 
ster of school organization as something 
too gargantuan for him to cope with. If 
a teacher has a Faculty Council in 
which to speak, he feels that because 
provision has been made for him to 
speak, what he has to say is worth listen- 
ing to. 


What then is needed for any school 
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to have a Faculty Council? First, there 
must be an administration sufficiently 
far-sighted to understand that its teach- 
ers should feel free to speak in pro- 
fessional matters. Second, there must be 
teachers willing to speak, teachers not 
so defeated that they feel their opinions 
are never listened to anyway. Third, 
there must be good will on the part of 
the administration so that the teachers 
will not discuss and recommend in vain. 
Fourth, there must be interest on the 
part of all teachers so that they feel 
that the Council is their representative 
group and not a debating society for 
the more loquacious members of the 
faculty. With this interest the ordinary 
teacher knows that he does not have to 
complain privately about matters that 
irritate. Rather can he approach the 
representative of his department and de- 
velop some constructive suggestions to 
present to the Council. 

All suggestions and recommendations 
of the Council go to the administration. 
If the Council chairman reports a re- 
quest for a faculty parking lot, the prin- 
cipal may answer by a notice in the 
daily bulletin. If the Council chairman 
requests that a major subject such as 
The Place of Extra-Curricular Activi- 
ties be discussed at the next general 
faculty meeting, the principal accedes 
to the request in planning his agenda. If 
the Council chairman at the suggestion 
of the Council wishes to make a report 
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at the general faculty meeting, he is 
welcome to do so. At George Washing- 
ton High School on two occasions the 
principal has at their conclusion turned 
the faculty meetings over to the chair- 
manship of the leader of the Faculty 
Council. Thus, it can readily be seen 
that to have an effective Faculty Council 
in any school, complete trust and coop- 
eration between teachers and adminis- 
tration is imperative. 


Once the Faculty Council is formed, 
in the proper professional atmosphere 
it-can_look forward to serving the fac- 
ulty, the administration, and ultimately 
the students. It serves the faculty as a 
democratic representative body where 
teacher opinions can be expressed; it 
serves the administration by providing 
a group whose voice is the voice of the 
teachers in the school; it serves the 
students by giving them respected teach- 
ers who think and act like adults. In 
any school such a council should inspire 
in the teachers an attitude of trust and 
a feeling of belonging. In these days 
when the American people are trying to 
sell democracy to the world, a school 
principal can well help the job along by 
establishing a Faculty Council in his 
school. Teachers who are training boys 
and girls to live in a democracy like to 
work in a democratic school. A Faculty 
Council can well be one of the con- 
tributing means of achieving such a 
school. 





“There is no hope of perpetuating democracy unless its distinctive way of life 
is realized in both the home and the school. For this reason we need to re- 
examine the mental hygiene of the pupil-teacher relationship. This complex rela- 
tionship is essentially a form of government. It is a social system. It can favor 
democracy. It can favor autocracy. . . . Everyday teacher-pupil relationships have 
a profound and far-reaching effect upon the ultimate attitude of the child who 
becomes an adult in a democracy.” — Arnold Gesell, “The Teacher-Pupil Rela- 
tionship in a Democracy,” School and Society, Vol. 51, No. 1312 (February 17, 


1940). pp. 193-194. 








We Teach Them to Lead 


PERATING upon the thesis that 
O Leadership can be taught if oppor- 
tunities to lead are provided,” in Sep- 
tember 1949, the Lincoln Junior High 
School in Santa Monica, adopted the 
vertical or cross-section home room 
plan. This idea was not original, but 
was patterned after a similar program 
carried on under the leadership of Dr. 
Cedric Stannard, principal of Audubon 
Junior High School in Los Angeles. We 
applied variations to meet our particu- 
lar needs. 

School opens each morning with a 
fifteen minute homeroom period. The 
activities carried on during this period 
are student directed. The teacher is 
present only as a member of the group 
with the privilege of one vote, as have 
all other members. The homeroom pres- 
ident, usually a ninth grader, is in 
charge. 

In preparation for directing the work 
of the homeroom, the presidents meet 
daily with their sponsor as a regularly 
scheduled class. Each homeroom presi- 
dent automatically becomes a member 
of this class for the ensuing term upon 
election by his homeroom. The chair- 
man of this class (the Student Body 
President) is elected by popular vote 
following nomination by the Student 
Council. 

The homerooms are divided into 
boys’ homerooms and girls’ homerooms 
and are limited to thirty pupils repre- 
senting a cross section of students from 
grade B7 to grade A9. Pupils are as- 
signed to homerooms upon enrollment 
and remain in the same group as long 
as they are enrolled in the school. 

The homerooms carry on the routine 
matters of reading the bulletin and at- 
tendance following which the real ac- 


By GEORGE K. DRAKE 





@ What is the place and purpose of the 
homeroom in the junior high school? How 
it may be used in developing student 
leadership is the subject of the article 
“We Teach Them to Lead.” Here is a re- 
port of a project in citizenship education 
which, through a concentrated four-week 
drive directed by the studeuts, improved 
conduct throughout the school for the 
whole year. 

George K. Drake, Principal, Lincoln 
Junior High School, Santa Monica, was 
both an elementary and a junior high 
school teacher in Santa Monica before 
becoming an administrator. 





tivities begin. During the past year, in 
addition to the work of twelve commit- 
tees which direct the student activities 
in the school a group was appointed as 
a Citizenship Committee to carry out 
a program to raise the standards of con- 
duct of the individual pupil. 

Most psychologists agree that during 
adolescence the child goes through a 
stage of development when he is im- 
patient of if not rebellious to any type 
of adult authority. Also, during this per- 
iod it is agreed that peer pressure is the 
greatest. Experience has proven that the 
homeroom leaders have been able to ac- 
complish many things, with a high de- 
gree of success and an ease which teach- 
ers could accomplish only after much 
careful preparation and hard work. It is 
obvious however that the success of 
this program is dependent, as is all good 
instruction, upon the personality and 
skill of the teacher. This key person 
can make or break a program of this 
nature. 

Several semesters ago the question 
was asked in a faculty meeting, “What 
can be done to raise the standards of 
conduct of the individual pupil in our 
school?” The suggestion was made that 
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the Leadership Class be given an oppor- 
tunity to work on this problem. Work 
was begun by the appointment of a stu- 
dent committee within this Student 
Council and the Citizenship Drive was 
conceived. The decision as to which 
items were to be discussed, how they 
could be approached, what type of help 
the homeroom president would need, all 
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grew out of the work of this commit- 
tee. The following sampling of mater- 
ials developed by student committees, 
under the guidance of Mr. Robert 
Mitchell, the faculty sponsor of the Stu- 
dent Council, describes how the Citizen- 
ship Drive was carried out, and may 
offer some suggestions for similar pro- 
grams in other schools. 


LINCOLN CITIZENSHIP DRIVE: A PROJECT IN GOOD CITIZENSHIP 


Sponsored by the Lincoln Student Council with the cooperation of the 
Teachers’ Administrative Council 


1. Purpose 


A. To develop the habit of promptness in getting to classes on time. 

B. To develop the habit of dependabi"ty in the care and prompt return of library books. 
C. To develop a sense of responsibility in caring for books issued through the Free Text. 
D. To develop the habit of thoughtfulness in caring for locker keys. 

E. To develop a sense of civic pride in keeping the school premises clean. 

F. To develop the habit of good conduct in our relations with other people. 


A. Length of drive: 4 weeks. 
B. Competition: 


1, Boys’ homerooms compete with boys’ homerooms. 
2. Girls’ homerooms compete with girls’ homerooms. 


C. Demerits to be scored: 
Homeroom unexcused tardinesses. 


Lost or forgotten locker keys. 


SYP PPE 


thereof. 
D. Tabulation: 


Library overdue notices and lost library books. 
Lost, mislaid, or damaged Free Text books. 


Citations for throwing waste paper on the school premises. 
Citizenship reports (pink slips), one demerit fo reach hour detention or fraction 


1. Scoring will be done on a percentage basis: the number of demerits divided by num- 
ber of pupils in each homeroom, with resulting percentage score subtracted from 


100 per cent. 


Per 


Scoring will be done each Monday following each week of the drive. 
Scores for each week will be displayed on scoreboard in lower hall. 
At completion of drive the four weekly scores will be averaged for each homeroom 


and published in a special Homeroom Bulletin. 


E. Winners: 


1. The three boys’ homerooms with the highest total percentage scores compared to all 


boys’ homerooms. 


2. The three girls’ homerooms with the highest total percentage scores compared to all 


girls’ homerooms. 
F. Awards to winning homerooms: 


1. Citizenship pennant to be put on display in homeroom. 
2. One period early dismissal for top six homerooms. 
3. Choice of assembly seats for top six homerooms. 


ill, Outcomes 


A. The awakening of school spirit through friendly competition. 


B. Development of leadership through pupil participation in conducting the drive. 
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C. Development of a sense of friendly cooperation and good sportsmanship between pupils 
and school staff. 


D. Putting to practical use the qualities of good citizenship. 


HOMEROOM DISCUSSIONS 


Subject: Promptness in getting to classes on time. 


Benjamin Franklin covered the subject of promptness very well when he said, “He that 
riseth late must trot all day, and shall scarce overtake his business by night.” A late start in 
the morning can cause all sorts of mishaps and blunders. It can upset your whole day. It can 
also make you a nuisance to others. 


I. What are some of the blunders a late-starter makes? 
1. Forgets books, notebook, pencil, lunch, lunch money, or locker key. 

2. Does not have time to dress or groom himself properly. 

3. Does not have time to eat a good breakfast. 

4. Misses the bus or rides too fast on his bicycle, or makes a member of the family rush 
him to school by automobile. 

5. Does not have time to go to his locker. 

6. Does not have time to “chin” with his friends. 


Il. Who looks upon the “late-starter” as a nuisance? 

1. Members of the family who have to “get him out of the house,” and “pick up” after 
him. 

2. His friends who wait at the corner for him. 

3. The bus driver who sees him “chasing” the bus. 

4. The school staff who have to open his locker, loan him lunch money, or re-check the 
roll when he is tardy. 

5. His classmates and teachers who have to loan him books, pencils, and paper, and 
listen to his excuses. 


Ill. Are you a “self-starter” in the morning? 
1. Do you have a set time to get up each school morning? 
2. Do you get up without repeated pleas, threats, and warnings? 
3. Do you get up early enough to avoid most of the early-morning rush? 
4. Do you have a special place to put your books, etc., the night before, so that you won’t 
have to search frantically for them in the morning? 
Do you lay out clean clothes the night before? 
Do you “pick-up” after yourself so that your room doesn’t look as if Mr. Cyclone had 
just departed? 
7. Do you allow yourself time to “lend-a-hand” at breakfast? 
8. When you are ready to leave home do you say to yourself, “Have I got everything I 
need for today?”? 
9. Do you allow yourself spare time to get to school in case of an unavoidable delay? 
10. Can your friends “count on you” to meet them at the corner at the appointed time? 


Aw 


Subject: Dependability in the care and prompt return of library books. 


Dependability means worthy of being trusted. Every time you check a book out of the 
library you are being trusted to take care of a piece of public property. Dependability also 
refers to.a person who can be relied upon. You rely upon the librarian to give you a book to 
read. She relies upon you to return it on time. Turn about is fair play. It is her business to 
have a book for you. It is your business to return the book without being prompted. Are you 
making the librarian do your job for you as well as her own? 

Benjamin Franklin put it this way: “Let all your things have their places; let each part 
of your business have its time.” 

Here is a little test for you. If you can honestly say “Yes” to these questions you are a 
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very welcome person in our library. If you have to say “No” to several of these questions you 
probably have the reputation of being a chronic offender. 


1. Do you always remember to have your book stamped before leaving the library? 

2. Books are checked out for one week. Do you make a mental note of the day and get 
the habit of calling a certain week-day your library day? (What day is your library 
day? Monday, Tuesday, etc.) 

3. Do you look at the date stamped and try to remember it? What date is stamped in 
your book now? 

4. Do you renew the book promptly if you have not finished reading it? 

5. Do you return a book as soon as you have finished reading it whether it is due or not? 

6. Are you careful about where you keep the book when not reading it so that you know 
exactly where it is? Do you know right now exactly where your library book is? 

7. Do you use a bookmark instead of defacing the pages of the book by turning down 
the corners? 

8. Are you always careful to keep the book clean? 

9. As Franklin would ask: Do you count it a part of your business to see that the book 
is returned promptly? - 

Most people do these things because most people are dependable. If you could not pass 
the test today, have a little business session with your library book tonight. We will ask you 
the same questions tomorrow. You will feel better inside if you know you are a dependable 
person — a person worthy to be trusted. 


Subject: Courtesy — ‘‘Actions speak louder than words’’ — but words count too! 


You may think you are a diamond in the rough, but most people, even your friends, do 
not like to have “scratchy” people around. A couple of rough diamonds can, by their selfish- 
ness, keep a homeroom at the bottom of the citizenship tally sheet. Common courtesy means 
consideration of others. Politeness means kindness. Discourtesy is the outward sign of selfish- 
ness and cruelty. The wise young person today knows the value of courtesy — of getting along 
with other people. If, of late, you have let yourself get “scratchy” — get wise —try being 
courteous for a change. 


The code of manners which society has set up is based upon common sense and reason. 
The rule against coughing in another’s face was a good one even before we learned as much 
as we now know about contagious diseases. Spitting in public places is another “don’t” in 
modern society. Running and pushing in crowded corridors is a courtesy “don’t” mainly be- 
cause it is a dangerous action. The earlier rule that a man should not use profanity or vulgar 
language because a lady might be present now says that he is not supposed to use it at all 
because men who are gentlemen dislike it too. 

The courteous person tries to do what the other person would like to have done — and he 
also treats others as he would like to be treated. If you hate to be interrupted in a conversa- 
tion, be sure you do not habitually break into other people’s conversations. If you dislike 
being pushed around, be sure you are not one of those rough diamonds who pushes his way 
out of the classroom in order to have plenty of time to be tardy to the next class. If you can 
not afford a helicopter — wait your turn on the stairs. 

And, by the way, did you ever think of yourself as an ambassador? 

An ambassador represents his country away from home. 


You are an ambassador for your family. The manners you use in public represent the 
training you have received at home. Are you short-changing your home? If you respect your 
parents do you show similar respect to adults when you are away from home? Strangers and 
friends judge your home by you—and your display of good manners. Show by your courteous 
actions in halls, cafeteria, and classrooms that you are an honest ambassador from a proud 
and well-trained family. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


1. Are the really popular boys and girls in school usually courteous? 

2. Do you have to give up most of your fun in order to behave courteously? 

8. How can you be well-mannered without being thought a “sissy”? 

4. To what extent should you practice good manners at home when no guests are there 
to observe? 
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5. What bad manners have you observed lately (no names) —and what should be done 
to correct them? 


Subject: Sportsmanship on and off the athletic field. 


Sportsmanship has a great deal to do with our Citizenship Drive. Each member of our 
homeroom should be a good sport and think of his homeroom if he wants to help it to win. 
One or two poor sports can spoil a homeroom record. If we all pull together our homeroom 
can be a winner! 

The Golden Rule is hard to beat. “Do unto others as you would have others do unto you,” 
applies in more places than on the athletic field. Good sportsmanship is an all-day job. It re- 
quires a willingness to sacrifice your own desires for the service of the whole group. A good 
sport does not pout when asked to do something unpleasant. A smile never lost a friend, but 
a chip on the shoulder can make many an enemy. 


Who in your homeroom or circle of friends is trying to live up to these rules of good 
sportsmanship? You may name names or just “spot” them in your mind. 


1. Gives others credit for their share of the job well done or the game well played. 

2. Does not laugh at other’s unintentional misatkes. 

3. Helps a classmate to gain recognition for the fine work he is doing. 

4. Never tries to steal praise for another’s work. 

5. Admits his mistakes and is not an “alibi ike.” 

6. Is willing to accept the consequences of a mistake without crabbing or whining. 

7. Is willing to apologize promptly and makes a determination not to repeat the error if 
at all possible. 

8. Plays the game to win but will not “fudge” on the rules or argue over them just to get 


ahead. 
HERE ARE SOME SPORTSMANSHIP QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How much of a school’s reputation for good sportsmanship rests on the athletes, and 
how much on the student body? 

2. In what ways can an assembly audience show good sportsmanship to fellow classmates 
and others on the stage? 

3. In what ways can you show your good sportsmanship in relation to the service patrols? 

4. To what extent does good sportsmanship consist of courteous behavior instead of mere 
absence of misconduct? 

5. What are some other everyday situations which often call for an attitude of good 
sportsmanship? 


Subject: Honesty (The key to good citizenship) . 


Being honest with yourself and others is the real basis of good citizenship. Honesty is the 
thing that we must face up to when we are alone. It is a very personal thing. It works when 
no one is watching. Honesty is a way of life. It is a determination to stand on our own feet, 
to earn our own rewards, and to be able to stand before a mirror and look ourselves in 
the eye. 

Let us check ourselves silently on some decisions that an honest person is able to make 
successfully, Of course, to be honest, we must answer these questions ourselves honestly. 


AN HONEST PERSON — 


1. Will always tell the truth as he honestly sees it. 

2. Will not blame someone else or find other excuses for his own mistakes. 

3. Blames only himself for a low grade when he knows that his failure was due to his 
own lack of preparation. 

4. Will not “borrow” paper or pencils from neighbors without seeing to it that he re 
turns what he borrows promptly. 

5. Does not copy a friend’s work even when he has a good excuse for not having gotten 
the lesson the night before. 

6. Does not lend his work to his neighbor to copy even when his neighbor makes him feel 
that he is being a “poor sport.” 

7. Does not write down the answers or mark the book in a last ditch attempt to “get by.” 
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8. Will lock up or otherwise take care of own valuables in order to keep from tempting 


others. 


9. Can find himself alone in a locker room full of his classmates’ belongings without be- 


ing tempted. 


10. Without thinking twice, will take a “lost” article to the Free Text Lost and Found 


Department. 


Can you add to these statements about honesty? Honesty and honor are synonyms, and 
a man without honor is not a happy man. Check up on honesty tonight before your own 
mirror! Remember — an honest person is worthy of being trusted because he has faith in his 


own honesty and sincerity. 


Roy E. Larson, President Time In- 
corporated and Chairman of the Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for the Pub- 
lic Schools, recently made this state- 
ment: 

“The education of our youth takes 
on an increasing importance, precisely 
because the present world emergency 
is in a large part a struggle of ideas and 
ideals — a moral and spiritual struggle 
that will be won finally by educational 
progress, not atomic bombs. Our sur- 
vival as a free people requires citizens 
whose understanding of our ideas and 
ideals is clear.” 

Schools first, last and always are con- 
cerned with people — how they can be 
helped, what can be done to lift their 
vision and assist them in their growth 
toward a better life. The concept of ed- 
ucation as shown by its history during 
the past fifty years shows a gradual 
change from the idea of teaching sub- 
ject matter to that of teaching children. 
The scope of our program has expanded 
to include more than the teaching of the 
skills involved in the three R’s. 

Teaching of citizenship in its broad- 
est interpretation has become as im- 
portant as the teaching of facts and 
figures. It is our conviction that unless 
we develop in our pupils a worthwhile 
character and strong personality traits, 
as well as a knowledge of academic 
subject matter, we are failing to do 
our duty as public school teachers. 
Those of us who study young people as 
a vocation agree, particularly in view of 
the findings of the Kefauver investiga- 
tion, that there is evidence that home 


and school alike need to strive diligently 
in the development of higher ideals on 
the part of our boys and girls. 

In addition to those citizenship traits 
which have been discussed as a part of 
our citizenship drive, we at Lincoln Jun- 
ior High School have been placing em- 
phasis upon some of the following: 


Recognition of the value of cooperation. 
Willingness to assume responsibility. 

A sense of fair play. 

A sense of property rights. 

Faithfulness to promises. 

Obedience to authority. 

Correct acceptance of criticism. 

Respect for others’ points of view. 
Ability to face facts of life as they exist 
Willingness to suspend judgment, collect 
and weigh further data. 


Fe err 


SOON HAH 


me 


We feel that there is more to teaching 
than the assigning of lessons and the 
holding of recitations. If we were to 
offer the excuse that we are unable to 
give these additional matters any time 
because they interfere with the regular 
class work, we fail both the parent and 
the child. It is in no wise to be con- 
strued that because we attempt to in- 
still in our boys and girls a firm founda- 
tion in these character traits we are 
neglecting the fundamental processes. It 
is our recognized responsibility that we 
must be interested in the development 


of the “whole child.” 


The success of our citizenship drive 
was amazing. The carry over through 
the school year was great, but as is al- 
ways true a fresh point of view is need- 
ed constantly to bring to the minds of 
both pupils and teachers those qualities 
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which make for happy and successful pupils can democratically carry out their 
living. We are already making plans own program of activities that help 
for another drive this year. Our staff build character and citizenship when 
is convinced that given the opportunity “we teach them to lead.” 





Life Adjustment Education Moves Ahead 


A breath of life is going into three areas of the high school curriculum, says 
the Life Adjustment Education Commission. 

1. Citizenship education . . . is swinging away from verbal skills to civic 
competence. In good schools, teachers are less concerned whether pupils know the 
difference between “capitol” and “capital”; are more concerned whether John and 
Mary take part in school government, neighborhood life. Two new-type courses 
are spreading: (1) Ninth-grade courses to orient pupils to school and community 
living, and (2) twelfth-grade courses in personal and social adjustment. 

Direct experience . . . approaches are being used—the boy and girl State, 
Mayor for a Day, attendance at meetings of adult groups. 

2. Home and family living . . . involves both boys and girls. Learnings and 
school activities center around the child’s family rather than a textbook. “The 
Home,” a one-semester, ninth-grade course is being widely adopted. Hundreds of 
schools are getting ready to offer family living courses. 

One school faculty . . . is engaged in a year-long preparation for such a 
course. Each month an expert in family living will address the faculty. After 12 
monthly meetings, the faculty will develop plans for new units in present courses 
and new courses in family living. 

3. Education for work ... is not used as a catch-all for academic misfits. 
In schools doing the best education for work, all pupils have job experiences. 
A co-ordinator for the work program is a “must” in many systems. With his 
help, the entire faculty plans career days, promotes aptitude testing and pupil- 
inventory services. 

Schools are now . . . utilizing local and State employment offices to interpret 
job trends. New courses are spreading on the techniques used in applying for 
work, and how to grow on the job. 

— From Educator’s Washington Dispatch, September, 1951. 











Citizenship Program at 
Dana Junior High School 


ICHARD Henry Dana Junior High 

School, located in San Pedro, Cali- 
fornia is part of the Los Angeles City 
School System. It is the only junior 
high school in this busy community of 
harbor, commerce, industry and homes. 
Constructed some twenty-five years ago, 
it has followed the growth of the com- 
munity it serves with a number of ex- 
pansions until its present enrollment of 
some 1800 pupils has necessitated the 
addition of semi-permanent bungalows 
while its forecast enrollment presages 
continued growth. Its student body is 
broadly representative of all classes of 
America including a large representa- 
tion of first and second generation cit- 
izens and some newly arrived non-Eng- 
lish speaking emigrant youth. 

Citizenship training at Dana Junior 
High School includes most of the ele- 
ments found to be useful elsewhere. It 
would seem, however, that in nomen- 
clature, emphasis, sequence and unity 
under the homeroom program unusual 
elements exist. Many schools centralize 
nomenclature for school activities 
around a theme based on geographic 
location, ethnic origins, historical events 
or other hitching posts. Dana’s tie-in is 
nautical on three counts: the school 
having been named after the author of 
a famous sea story, the dependence on 
seaborne commerce by a large number 
of its families, and its location. 

“The Good Ship Dana” has for its 
motto “Steer a Straight Course”, a 
phrase which carries in addition to its 
obvious connotation the idea that an al- 
tered course is wise when rocks and 
shoals are in prospect. The president of 
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By DUNCAN J. POWERS 





@ This is another report on the use of the 
homeroom in citizenship training among 
junior high school pupils. The unusual 
nomenclature used in the harbor town of 
San Pedro, California, lends color and 
meaning to the program. 

Duncan J. Powers is Boys’ Vice-Principal 
of the Richard Henry Dana Junior High 
School, San Pedro, which is a part of the 
Los Angeles Secondary School District. 





the student body is the “Skipper”. Boys’ 
and Girls’ vice presidents are known re- 
spectively as “Executives”. The secre- 
tary is called the “Flag Secretary”. Thus 
far in the development of terminology 
no “Admiral” has appeared, although 
in time this too may come to pass. The 
bulletin is called “The Log”. Homeroom 
presidents, called “Commanders”, are 
elected from among the ninth grade 
members. Assistant homeroom leaders 
(called “Lieutenant Commanders’) are 
chosen from the B8 group. Throughout 
the year homeroom citizenship contests 
are held. Each five week contest is 
known as a “Regatta”. High placement 
in the Regatta is a prize much sought. 
Early each semester a “get together 
day” is observed with assembly and 
special events. It is called “Hi-Mate” 
day. Pupils who participate in school 
traffic management are called “Mates” 
and the groups with which they per- 
form their tasks bear the name of “Ser- 
vice Crews”. Recalcitrant pupils who 
misbehave in assembly are dispatched 
forthwith to “Donkey Party”, a term 
not generally understood to be the naut- 
ical equivalent of the dog-house. Special 
class periods assigned for the purpose 
of making up work missed through tru- 
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ancy are given the name, “Work Party”. 

The homeroom is the hub of the cit- 
izenship training program. It is of the 
“vertical” type with all grades repre- 
sented in proportion. It has not become 
“co-ed”. Orientation guidance, disci- 
pline and student body activity all cen- 
ter in this period. 


Orientation of B7 pupils has for 
years been rather extensive at Dana. 
The orientation program is considered 
to be primarily a part of the citizen- 
ship training program. Counseling, 
guidance, and citizenship are so closely 
integrated that it would be difficult to 
set boundaries between them. 


Beginning during the middle weeks 
of each semester the Counselor, accom- 
panied by selected pupils, visits each 
elementary school. Since all San Pedro 
A6 pupils proceed to Dana, the situation 
offers many advantages. A6 pupils hear 
talks by Dana pupils and the school 
Counselor and before the last question 
has been answered the citizenship train- 
ing program has begun though it will 
be many weeks before the new pupil is 
enrolled. Near the close of each semes- 
ter “A6 Visiting Day” is celebrated to 
welcome new pupils and continue their 
orientation. In preparing for A6 Visit- 
ing Day a section of B7 pupils of high 
ability has been previously assigned for 
English and Social Studies to the teach- 
er responsible for presenting the stage 
program to incoming new pupils. A6s’ 
are first seated in the auditorium where 
they follow the stage program with 


great interest. Parents of A6 pupils are | 


also invited by “take-home” letters. 
They appear in large numbers for the 
auditorium program and the reception 
which follows. 

As the program concludes its dra- 
matic description of life at Dana, tra- 
dition specifies a ceremony. With the 
audience in place, homeroom command- 
ers enter bearing homeroom numbers 
on placards and take up positions at 


intervals along the outside aisles; girls 
on one side, boys on the other. As par- 
ents look on, numbers of homerooms 
are read one by one and new pupils 
make their way to the side of their com- 
mander who then takes them quietly to 
the vicinity of the homeroom where 
they meet for the first time with other 
youngsters who are to be very important 
people to them during the ensuing three 
years. After Dana has welcomed its 
new B7’s, parents who have been ob- 
serving the proceedings from the rear 
and balcony of the auditorium are in- 
vited to the cafeteria where they are 
greeted by the principal, selected teach- 
ers and staff members. 

Meanwhile a bell has rung and the 
school has reported to special home- 
room for a short program of introduc- 
tion and welcome. Talks by the Com- 
mander and Lieutenant Commander, 
team captains, Service Crew members 
plus whatever scheduled entertainment 
the membership affords are the order 
of business. New pupils are then shep- 
herded by the Commander and his as- 
sistant while the student body passes 
to a class period. During this period 
numerous parties of wide-eyed pupils 
visit throughout the school plant. Short- 
ly before the close of the visiting period 
new students report to buses for depar- 
ture. 


During the first week of the new se- 
mester B7 pupils are presented in So- 
cial Studies classes with a booklet which 
gives them “Welcome Aboard”. The 
booklet is notebook size and conven- 
tional in all respects. It is basic to or- 
ientation projects in B7 Social Studies 
classes in the course of which visits are 
made to administrative offices for short 


talks. 


Continuing emphasis is given to the 
orientation phase of citizenship train- 
ing through homeroom guidance by 
teachers and more advanced pupils in 
answering questions which arise from 
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matters of custom or ethics until the 
new people learn to live at Dana. 

Group and individual guidance in the 
homerooms of the good ship employ 
several useful forces some of which em- 
phasize factors of team work and others 
of which are aimed at the individual. 
Where an unassimilated individual is 
concerned, the counseling and authori- 
tarian efforts of the school proceed 
along conventional lines. Among home- 
room groups, however, the “Citizenship 
Regatta” generates peer-pressure which 
is guided by the homeroom teacher. It 
is very successful in producing accepta- 
ble conduct for the purpose of assuring 
approval of one’s mates and avoidance 
of disapprobation. Let it be said here 
that guiding this force with due pro- 
vision for clemency and the feeling of 
belonging requires a high degree of 
skill on the part of homeroom teachers. 

The Homeroom Citizenship Regatta 
offers three tangible and a multitude of 
intangible rewards. Preferential seating 
at assemblies is accomplished by follow- 
ing the previous semester’s citizenship 
standings of homerooms in awarding 
seats. During the semester the best ten 
girls’ and best ten boys’ homerooms 
share a short assembly program at the 
conclusion of each of the three regatta 
periods. At each of these three assem- 
blies the commanders of the leading 
boys’ and girls’ homerooms have the 
honor of reading the numbers of the 
attending homerooms and tradition has 
it that a short cheer is given as one’s 
number is called. A “Citizenship As- 
sembly” is held at the conclusion of 
each semester. To be eligible for at- 
tendance pupils must be certified as 
conscientious citizens by homeroom offi- 
cers and teachers. This assembly is one 
during which the principal takes occas- 
ion to thank pupils for the record they 
have made. 


Less tangible awards for high home- 
room citizenship standing are well 
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known to all who work with people. To 
give physical reference to pride in one’s 
“outfit”, or the urge to acquire it, stand- 
ings are published weekly in the Log. 
On two permanent bulletin boards in 
the main hall small moveable tabs in 
the outline of power cruisers are moved 
to indicate the current standing of 
homerooms. There is an unintentional 
significance in the use of power cruis- 
ers on the Regatta-standing bulletin 
board. A power boat regatta involves 
the giving and taking away of points for 
performance within the range of ca- 
pacity. It involves factors of fuel and 
engine output, design and maintenance 
and, unlike sailboats, the power which 
moves it may seldom be in equity with 
nearby contestants. The analogy to hu- 
man performance is obvious. 


Control of the giving and taking away 
of points or merits within the program 
of Citizenship education is a major con- 
sideration in the literature of Educa- 
tion. One sequence of ideas has stood 
the test of time. It is that life is com- 
petitive. Competition is measured 
through accomplishment. Measurement 
of accomplishment in citizenship usually 
should, if it is to affect favorably the 
school social climate, be measured in 
tangible units. At Dana, citizenship 
points are substracted from the home- 
room total as its members are cited by 
teachers for deviation from the concept 
of the social norm prevalent at a given 
time and place. When a pupil has lost 
one hundred points, or the equivalent of 
four citations, the homeroom may re- 
quest his assignment to Lost Privilege 
homeroom or may place the pupil on 
probation. Lost Privilege homerooms do 
not attend school functions and their 
members are not eligible for participa- 
tion in school affairs except as a part 
of class work. A pupil who has spent 
three weeks in Lost Privilege home- 
room may apply for reinstatement of 
his citizenship. Approval results in his 
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being sent to a new homeroom after the 
way has been prepared by conference 
among all concerned. He carries seventy 
five points to his new homeroom. 
Should he again lose seventy five points, 
parent conference and such other action 
as may be required are usually advis- 
able. 

The good ship Dana is not without a 
small number of variants whose per- 
formance may not be greatly affected 
by the Regatta. Such cases are handled 
without reference to the Regatta pro- 
gram until minimally satisfactory pat- 
terns are reestablished. A problem de- 
velops among a very small percentage 
of pupils who find Lost Privilege at- 
tractive. Absence of worry over loss of 
points, as such loss generates social 
pressure, has been observed. A tendency 
to enjoy association with kindred un- 
fortunates sometimes exists. Compensa- 
tion in the form of “don’t care” atti- 
tudes sometimes must be dealt with. On 
the whole, however, deprivation of priv- 
ilege has been justified as an acceptable 
part of the citizenship training pro- 
gram. 

Citizenship training through group 
guidance as a grade project has been 
undertaken through “Block homerooms” 
each composed of pupils of a single 
grade. Block homerooms meet once a 
month in addition to regular home- 
room. A faculty committee organized as 
a workshop has devised a series of six 
areas — Individual Grade Problems, 
Study Habits Inventory, Pupil-School 
Relationships, Pupil-Home-School Re- 
lationships and Social Techniques — 
which are broken down into manage- 
able portions and placed within con- 
text at the grade level within which they 
are being presented. “Grade Block” 
homerooms are serving a useful purpose 
in focussing school-wide attention on 
problems and creating school-wide 
points of view. They are a productive 


addition to the Dana citizenship train- 
ing program. 

Pupil participation in school manage- 
ment through student council follows 
conventional lines. There are two coun- 
cils, however, which are organized as 
Social Studies classes and strive for an 
educationally acceptable division of time 
between the affairs of the student body 
and curricular requirements. Both 
groups are composed of representatives 
of homerooms and, as previously de- 
scribed, are called the “Commander 
Council” and “Lt. Commander Council.” 

It is by no means unusual to find ref- 
erence in educational literature to stu- 
dent councils scheduled as classes so as 
to provide a steadier platform for coun- 
cil affairs. Where councils are thus 
scheduled it is preferable if members 
are at the same grade level. Dana, with 
its vertical homeroom plan, has for 
years prescribed B8 pupils to be eligible 
for election to the younger council and 
ninth graders to the group of Com- 
manders. This arbitrary restriction has 
obvious advantages and disadvantages. 
Ninth graders are not necessarily the 
best leaders available, and sometimes 
do not prove entirely satisfactory when 
leadership is thrust upon them. Over a 
period of years, however, it has been 
clearly seen that a council formed in 
this manner which coordinates with 
daily homeroom meetings results in a 
most satisfactory contribution to the 
citizenship training program. 

San Pedro’s Dana Junior High School 
can be said to follow usual and accept- 
ed practices in citizenship training to 
produce a standard program which is 
excellent for the needs of its pupils. 
Tradition and evolution, however, have 
worked together to produce a nomen- 
clature particularly well adapted to the 
district served by the school and ad- 
mirably organized to furnish pegs on 
which to hang the units of training and 
the symbols of office which give signifi- 
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cance to the program. Throughout the come integrated. The use of an unusual 
years the pupil orientation program, the nomenclature and the integration of 
homeroom citizenship contest, the in- the various activities appear to be the 
dividual and group guidance programs two most significant aspects of this pro- 
and the homeroom program have be- gram. 





Do You Know That... 


Although 80 per cent of American youth of high-school age are in school, 
only 50 per cent are graduated? . . . One-half the money spent for recreation in 
1940 went for movies, radio, and spectator sports? .. . Fifty per cent of adults 
read only sports pages and comic strips? . . . Important state contests are de- 
cided by twenty to eighty per cent of voters. School board elections are fre- 
quently decided by a handful of voters? . . . Fifty per cent of children born in 
any year quit school before high-school graduation? . . . Ninety per cent of our 
youth have the ability to graduate from high school? . . . Fifty per cent have the 
ability to profit from at least two years of education beyond high school? .. . 
About one half of the draftees of World War II had some disqualifying defect? 
. . » The most common age of persons arrested for breaking laws is 18-21? These 
are facts from the booklet Good Schools Don’t Just Happen. Single copies of the 
bulletin are ten cents and are obtainable from Science Research Associates, 228 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 





Our High-School Youth 


Roughly ten per cent of the six million boys and girls in high school today 
have IQ’s above 120. A major fraction of these 600,000 students are sufficiently 
gifted mentally to represent the “seed corn” of our country’s leadership 25 years 
from now. All of them could profit by a college education. Yet less than half 
will actually go on to college and a third or more will leave school without 
enough education to make even reasonably good use of their abilities. 





Wall Charts on the United Nations 


The United Nations Department of Public Information, Lake Success, New 
York, has recently released a series of six wall charts (size 40 inches by 20 
inches) showing pictorially and by words the organizational setup of the United 
Nations and some of its work. One chart portrays the aims of the United Nations, 
and another chart portrays the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. The 
Picturama is a teaching visual aid designed to bring to students a clearer under- 
standing of the function of the six main organs of the United Nations. A 35mm. 
filmstrip entitled Structure for Peace is also available free on request for use in 
conjunction with the pictures. 




















Leadership Training for 


High — Students 


T is in most instancesfeasy to recog- 
\ nize leadership poteytialities in an 
individual. There is in the leader a 
sparkle, an alertness, a’ positiveness of 
attitude that marks the individual as 
different from others. But being pos- 
sessed of leadership potentialities does 
not mean that the person so gifted will 
always be a good leader. How often it 
happens that a “good guy” is elected to 
some office and then fails miserably to 
fulfill the duties of the job! How often 
do teachers and administrators say, 
“That’s the boy for the job!” — and 
then wonder why the boy fails to fulfill 


their expectations. 


Leadership potential is one thing. 
Leadership is another. Leadership is 
developed as a result of training and 
experience. One of the most important 
jobs of public education is to train 
young people for leadership, and, if it 
is to be effective, this training must 
take specific forms. One cannot success- 
fully substitute words for action in 
training young people for leadership 
responsibilities. They must be provided 
with real situations in which they can 
learn the duties and responsibilities of 
leadership, and specific techniques for 
handling groups and accomplishing as- 
signed tasks. 


The leadership training conferences 
held annually for the high school young 
people of San Luis Obispo County is 
one manner in which a real learning 
situation for student body leaders may 
be provided. The conference was held 
this year at Cambria Pines Lodge, Cam- 
bria, a beautiful resort deep in the pines 
that cover rolling hills along the coast 


By WILLIAM N. McGOWAN 





@ The provision of educational experi- 
ences in non-school situations occurs 
with increasing frequency. This report de- 
scribes a “retreat” for newly-elected stu- 
dent government leaders from several 
schools in one county. It again illustrates 
the expansion of educational leadership 
from county offices. 

The report comes from William Mc- 
Gowan, Coordinator of Secondary Educa- 
tion, County of San Luis Obispo, who has 
written before for the Journal. 





of Central California. Cost for the two 
day conference was $8.50 per person, 
including four meals and overnight 
lodging. Fifty-two students and five 
counselors attended. Accomodations 
were adequate and the food excellent. 

The conference was designed for sev- 
eral purposes: 

1. To introduce student leaders to the 

mechanics of their various jobs. 


2. To provide student leaders with specific 
knowledges to help them do their jobs 
successfully. 


3. To offer opportunities in working situa- 
tions to develop skills to help them do 
their jobs successfully. 


4. To provide examples and experiences in 
the area of human relations to help in 
the development of positive attitudes. 


5. To afford working and social contacts 
between student leaders of the various 
high schools in the interest of bettering 
inter-school relations. 


6. To provide a non-school climate where 
student leaders might develop a new 
sense of values regarding their responsi- 
bilities. 

7. To provide a favorable situation in which 
these young people might participate in 
certain of the social amenities, offering 
them an opportunity to act rightly and 
express themselves in an atmosphere con- 
ducive to good expression. 
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The opportunities offered students to 
participate in conference planning and 
to share responsibility for its conduct 
served good purpose. Participation in 
all conference activities was one hun- 
dred per cent. The young people lived 
up to the situation in which we placed 
them. The culminating activity of the 
conference during which the actual 
“learning” of the conference was ap- 
plied to plan the first inter-school coun- 
cil meeting of the year was an inter- 
esting session. The chairman was given 
a “hard-time” by everyone. It was a 
good learning situation for both chair- 
man and group. 

One of the finest contributions made 
by the students during the conference 
was in evaluating the conference itself. 
Time was allowed during the first por- 
tion of the last session to make sug- 
gestions as to how the conference might 
be improved. Those suggestions, edited 
in mild degree, were as follows: 


1. Delegates to the conference should have 
had at least an introduction to Robert’s 
Rules of Order before coming to the 
conference. 

2. There should be a “problem approach” 
made to the matter of how to conduct 
business meetings. This might be done 
in several ways: 

a. Each school might conduct a sample 
student council meeting before the 
general assembly, as a starter. This 
meeting should be devoted to solving 
a specific problem. Then, after the 
school has made its presentation, the 
audience (other delegates) should 
evaluate their work and make sug- 
gestions as to how the procedure 
might be improved. 

b. Schools should list their major lead- 
ership problems as they occur dur- 
ing the year, and these should then 
be used as a basis for conference 
work, 

c. Problems should be set up, and a 
mock working situation established 
for the entire group. Then the group 
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should go through the procedure of 
solving the problem set up, i.e., mak- 
ing a constitutional amendment. 

3. There should be different work group 
situations for large and small schools 
because of disparity in types of prob- 
lems. 

4. There should be more publicity before 
the conference is held. 

5. Advance notice should be given schools 
as to type of clothing, etcetera, appropri- 
ate for conference. 

6. Main speakers should be scattered 
throughout conference program rather 
than clustered at beginning. 

7. Better preparation for recreation 
needed. 

8. More time should be spent in individual 
groups discussing actual and separate 
school problems so that exchange of ex- 
perience and ideas might help solve 
these problems. 

9. Different groups need different amounts 

of working time, i.e., presidents might 

need more time together than secretary 
or treasurer groups. 

Roommates for the conference should be 

assigned from different schools so that 

everyone might have a chance to get well 
acquainted with a person from some 
other school. 

More underclassmen should be included 

in the conference. 

There should be a mid-night snack! 


is 


10. 


11. 
12. 


Results from this year’s conference 
are already being noticed, although real 
indications of success or failure will be 
forthcoming as the months roll by. 


One reaction from a student delegate 
might illustrate, at least in part, the gen- 
eral attitude of the participants at the 
conference. Mario Masia, president of 
the Paso Robles Union High School 
Student Body, said in the final para- 
graph of his report for the group of 
presidents and vice-presidents, “I wish 
to thank you and all who were connected 
with the conference; for I learned a 
great deal from it. I’m sure that in 
later years I will look back on it as a 
joyous occasion.” 























Public School Camping: California's 
Pilot Project in Outdoor Education 


CHOOLS in the last decade in many 
S of our American cities had reached 
out into the environment beyond the 
community to conduct experiments in 
many areas outside of their original 
purpose. One of the important ones is 
camping, as part of the regular educa- 
tional offering. There has been a grow- 
ing demand that the school year be 
lengthened to care for youth during the 
long summer vacation, and that the op- 
portunity for extended camping through- 
out the year on a rotating basis be pro- 
vided. 

The City and County of San Diego 
have recorded the purposes, techniques, 
and results of their school camping 
program experiment. These are included 
in a volume on “Public School Camp- 
ing” by James Mitchell Clarke. The 
writer had the opportunity of spending 
much time with Edwin E. Pumala, 
Camping Director and Executive Secre- 
tary of the City-County Camp Commis- 
sion of San Diego and can endorse the 
findings in the Clarke study of some 
180 pages published by the Stanford 
University Press a short time ago. 

In 1946, the City and County of San 
Diego, California, together undertook 
to formulate and implement a program 
for camping that would combine recre- 
ation, education, and outdoor living. In 
the preface of his book, Clarke states 
that the San Diego camping program, as 
a whole, is based on the belief that 
“freedom of opportunity means more 
than an equal chance to hold office or 
get rich.” To give their citizens a bal- 
anced life, communities need to restore 
certain opportunities for satisfaction and 


By PHILIP L. SEMAN 





@ The publication recently by James Mit- 
chell Clarke of the volume “Public School 
Camping.” Stanford University Press, rep- 
resents a pioneering effort in education. 
Providing young people with camping ex- 
perience under educational leadership 
may be a forerunner of the twelve-month 
school. 

Dr. Philip L. Seman, resident of Los 
Angeles, is Honorary President, Chicago 
Recreation Commission. He has long been 
active in social welfare work, having 
been General Director, Jewish Community 
Center of Chicago from 1913 to 1945. 





personal growth which were once read- 
ily available to everyone but have since 
been almost lost through the crowding 
of the land and the creation of highly 
artificial environments. Camp Cuya- 
maca, intended for sixth grade children 
was the first school camp financed en- 
tirely by the cooperating communities, 
staffed principally with accredited pub- 
lic school teachers and administrators, 
and guided by a public school planning 
group. The second of the San Diego 
public school camps, Palomar Moun- 
tain, is for students in junior and senior 
high schools. Camp Cuyamaca is an in- 
tegral part of the elementary school 
program and is situated in a mountain 
area east of San Diego. Much of the 
learning at camp differs from that of 


‘the regular classroom but is no less 


vital in preparing children for partici- 
pation in a democracy. 

Mr. Pumala and the writer in dis- 
cussing this project came to the con- 
clusion that the school-camp commission © 
will serve as a testing ground of the type 
of inter-governmental organization 
which may prove most effective when, in 
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collaboration, a number of institutions 
launch and develop a camping-school 
program. 

The Camp Commission was created 
by a joint ordinance passed by the San 
Diego City Council and the County 
Board of Supervisors. The ordinance 
enables the Camp Commission to plan 
and develop a county-wide program of 
summer camps and year-long work ex- 
perience camps. Both Camp Cuyamoca 
and Palomar Mountain Camp are in 
State Parks. The County Health Depart- 
ment makes regular visits to the camps 
and inspects water, physical facilities, 
refrigeration, kitchen and sewage dis- 
posal. Physicians of the County Health 
Department and the city schools pre- 
pare written orders for the camp nurse 
who supervises diet and health at the 
camp. 

The San Diego Unified School Dis- 
trict pays the salaries of the counselors 
and the director. The staff enjoys the 
same benefits of tenure, retirement sal- 
ary and other security provisions, as do 
other teachers in the school system. 
They must similarly possess teaching 
credentials and meet the other require- 
ments. The County School System meets 
the salaries of the camping co-ordin- 
ators. The applicants for counselor- 
teacher at camp must possess besides 
the requirements for teaching, also 
training and experience in the field of 
camping. 

In a school camp program where 
youngsters remain day and night there 
must be unusual care for health and 
sanitation as well as food care. There- 
fore to keep the children safe and well 
while at camp, the camp nurse plays an 
important part in maintaining mental 
health and morale among the campers. 
She is not only a registered nurse but 
has training in public health. She is a 
recipient of the children’s confidences 
which enables her to help youngsters to 
remain at camp who would otherwise 
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return home early because of homesick- 
ness, illness or other problems. Highly 
nourishing and attractively served food 
is prepared by trained cooks. 

Mr. Clarke suggests that the basic 
reasons for camping education is that 
reason for camping education is that 
camps, in differing environmentally 
from the school, the home, or the com- 
munity, and are capable of affording 
different experiences; therefore the 
school camp must capitalize on those 
differences for they are its fundamental 
assets. Since the camp is in the out-of- 
doors it provides sensory experiences 
different from those of the school. The 
camp permits much greater freedom of 
action than does the school. At camp, 
the relationships of the children with 
one another and with the adults are dif- 
ferent from their relationships within 
the school. Further the camp is different 
from the home in that the child at camp 
“becomes a full-time member of a com- 
munity of his peers”, to whom he must 
adjust and with whom he must solve 
certain fundamental problems not en- 
countered in the small family. Mr. 
Clarke argues further that the camp dif- 
fers from the pupil’s home-community 
in providing a cohesive but somewhat 
isolated group life. This circumstance 
not only makes different demands on the 
individual pupil, but also affords him 
different satisfactions. The camp cur- 
riculum in the San Diego City and 
County Camp-school is broadly and 
carefully designed to provide as many 
experiences as possible which can be 
usefully transferred to school and home 
and into adult life — that is to integrate 
the child’s experiences at camp with the 
rest of his education. Every activity 
whether necessary or optional, in the 
school camping program is so planned 
and so conducted as to contribute to 
their happiness and to keep children 
safe and healthy, and make them feel 
secure. 
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The educational value of appropriate 
experiences of health and safety is too 
evident to require emphasis; however 
the techniques of health and safety con- 
trol and health and safety education are 
illuminating because they employ prin- 
ciples upon which Camp Cuyamacas’ 
whole procedure is founded, and lead to 
outcomes far beyond the confines of 
the area designated as health and physi- 
cal education. 


For many children, the camp exper- 
ience is the first big adventure inde- 
pendent of the rest of the family; there- 
fore measures taken at Camp Cuyamaca 
to make the youngsters feel secure are 
extremely important and are meticulous- 
ly followed by each and every person in 
charge at the camp. The camp also tries 
a rather difficult task in so short a stay, 
to make each experience which involves 
group action or establishes a relation- 
ship of the leaders to the led as demo- 
cratic as possible. 


The curriculum uses the environment 
at camp in every way possible. At morn- 
ing assembly, the youngsters are di- 
vided into cook-out groups which meet 
for a planning discussion. Conserving 
and improving the environment are oth- 
er important projects. The camp envir- 
onment offers valuable opportunities 
for such experiences since the camp is 
in a state park and the area is cared for 
according to modern principles of con- 
servation. The camper learns that the 
mountain region is vital to the commun- 
ities near it and that the campers must 
live according to regulations, framed 
for the preservation of natdral re- 
sources, and the protection of the heri- 
tage of outdoor living. 

Clarke in appraising the results of 
the Camp Cuyamaca experience used 
the following criteria of objectives and 
their component elements: 1.) Full re- 
alization of individual capacities (a) 
mastering and using the tools of learn- 
ing (b) healthful living (c) becoming a 


real person. 2.) Human relationships, 
(a) working and playing with groups of 
peers, (b) learning the skills and under- 
standing for effective family living, (c) 
learning about other groups. 3.) Econ- 
omic efficiency (a) becoming an econ- 
omic producer (b) becoming an effec- 
tive consumer. 4.) Civic responsibility 
(a) appreciation of democratic ideals, 
(b) understanding of the obligations 
of responsible American citizenship and 
the development of necessary civic skills. 

A basic assumption which underlies 
school camping is according to Clarke 
that, in general, the more opportunities 
the individual has to learn in a variety 
of situations, and the more vital and 
meaningful the resulting experiences, 
the better the education will be. It is, 
therefore, necessary first to explore the 
variety of situations in which learning 
may take place at a public school camp 
and second to estimate as precisely as 
possible the vitality in terms of inten- 
sity and motivation of these experi- 
ences. Elsewhere, Clarke tells us that to 
estimate the extent to which camping 
helps the individual child to realize his 
capacities, it is necessary to answer a 
number of much more specific questions 
for example: Can and does the camping 
program help children to master de- 
sirable tools of learning, to practice the 
use of these tools, to desire further ex- 
periences with these tools; provide situ- 
ations that require an understanding of 
daily activities; and help the individual 
to become a person of character, with 
a sense of values, with worth-while 
leisure interests and with an apprecia- 
tion for the beauty of the world about 
him? 

In a questionnaire concerning health- 
ful living filled out by 339 children, ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of the group 
indicated that they tried new foods at 
camp; nearly 100 per cent that they 
brushed teeth regularly; 80 per cent 
that they bathed regularly; nearly 100 
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per cent that they cared for their feet; 
and about 90 per cent that they took 
care of small injuries. 

The summary of the appraisal of the 
San Diego School Camping Program 
lists three general kinds of educational 
contributions: (1) those which most 
children may receive to some extent, 
including an increased knowledge of 
nature, a more realistic understanding 
of health principles, and gain in self- 
confidence and cooperativeness; (2) 
those which certain children receive 
through a contribution of readiness on 
their part and a favorable camp exper- 
ience including new self-realizations, 
new status and new and lasting interests 
and (3) those which teachers receive in 
understanding individuals and improved 
relationships with the group. 

Educators have frequently pointed 
out that teachers see children differently 
from the way parents see them, and 
that this difference is one of the main 
reasons why school and home frequently 
fail to work together effectively. Camp- 
ing gives the teacher an opportunity, 
Clarke stresses, to observe children 
throughout the whole range of their 
daily behavior, more or less as a par- 
ent does — though with different emo- 
tions. 

The Palomar Mountain Camp for 
secondary school camping is situated 
in Palomar State Park, five thousand 
feet above sea level. Springs on the 
mountainside feed streams that run 
through the valley where the Camp is 
situated and fill a small lake near the 
camp site. Until 1900 Indians occupied 
the area on which the tent and buildings 
stand and the surrounding countryside 
has a ~*~h pioneer history. The world 
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famous Palomar Observatory is only a 
few miles away. The entire region 
makes an excellent site for a school 
camp. In 1946 an agreement was 
reached between the California State 
Park Commission and the County of 
San Diego, giving the latter the right to 
use the camp site for twenty years. The 
San Diego Board of Supervisors, on re- 
commendation of the San Diego School 
Camp Commission, agrees to cooperate 
in a work-experience program in con- 
nection with the initial rehabilitation of 
the camp facilities. Boys from San 
Diego city and county high schools went 
to Palomar in groups of twenty to thir- 
ty at a time for ten-day periods of work 
and study during a part of the ensuing 
school year. Each day is divided into 
four hours of work experience and four 
hours of class room instruction, not un- 
like the Antioch College plan developed 
by Dr. Arthur E. Morgan in 1921 at 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. Under the super- 
vision of the Public Works Department 
of San Diego County the boys com- 
pleted the sewage system for the camp. 
They also worked on the water system, 
helped to clean up the camp, aided in 
the rehabilitation of the buildings, and 
built tent platforms. 

Every effort has been made to keep 
the public informed of the camping 
program. The colored sound film Camp- 
ing Education: California’s Pilot Pro- 
ject has assisted greatly in securing the 
interest of the public in the school camp- 
ing program. Those in other parts of 
the country who may be interested in 
the project may secure the film from 
Mr. Robert Montague, Paragon Pro- 
ductions, 4770 Bancroft Street, San 
Diego, California. 














Teaching of Biological Sciences in the 
Public High Schools of California 


IOLOGICAL science courses in one 

form or another have been included 
in the curricula of California public 
high schools since their inception. The 
first public school in California de- 
voted exclusively to secondary school 
subjects was opened in San Francisco in 
the fall of 1856. According to Ferrier’, 
the following science courses were in- 
cluded in the curriculum of this pioneer 
institution. 


lst Year — Natural Philosophy 

2nd Year — Natural History, Chemistry 

3rd Year— Astronomy, Geology, Hygiene, 
Botany 

4th Year — Botany, Natural History 


Most California high schools organized 
during the last half of the nineteenth 
century included botany, physiology, 
and natural history in their curricula. 


At the turn of the twentieth century, 
botany and zoology were still the typi- 
cal life science courses in California 
high schools. Physiology had, for the 
most part, dropped out of the curricu- 
lum, and biology had not yet appeared. 
A study by Bailey and others? showed 
that in 1904-05, 38.2 per cent of the 
167 public high schools in the state of- 
fered courses in botany and that 15.6 
per cent of these schools listed courses 
in zoology. 

Courses under the title of biology 
were first offered in California high 
schools in 1907 but were found in less 
than 10 per cent of these schools up un- 
til 1916. The next fifteen years wit- 
nessed a rapid increase in the percent- 





1W. W. Ferrier, Ninety Years of Education in Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley: Sather Gate Book Shop, 1937, p. 82. 

2 E. W. Bailey and others, “Science in California 
High Schools,’ University High School Journal, IV 
(March 1924), pp. 45-46. 


By ADRIAN N. GENTRY 





@ This informative article on the historical 
trends and current emphasis in the teach- 
ing of biological sciences in California 
high schools is a summary of one section 
of a doctoral dissertation ‘Biology in Cali- 
fornia High Schools and the Preparation 
of Biology Teachers in California Colleges 
and Universities” by Adrian Gentry from 
the University of California. Dr. Gentry 
taught biology in high schools of Alaska, 
Kansas, Washington, and at San Diego 
State College. He has also taught science 
methods and other education courses at 
San Diego State College, the University of 
California and San Francisco State Col- 
lege. His training includes an M.A. in 
zoology from the University of Kansas, 
graduate work at the University of Wash- 
ington, and Ed.D. in Secondary Education 
at the University of California at Berk- 
eley. He is at present Assistant Professor 
of Secondary Education, San Francisco 
State College. 





age of schools offering this subject. By 
1930 biology was included in the offer- 
ings of nearly 90 per cent of the 
schools. 

As a result of the progressive educa- 
tion movement, schools in some locali- 
ties began to offer courses called life 
science in place of or in addition to 
biology. The first such course was given 
in Jefferson High School of Los An- 
geles in 1936. 

During the school year of 1949-50, 
80 per cent of the 395 public high 
schools in California reported courses 
in biology and 18 per cent courses in 
life science. Courses in botany and 
zoology meanwhile, practically disap- 
peared from all but the largest schools. 
The number of physiology courses has 
shown a gradual increase over the past 
forty years, particularly in the larger 
schools. More than half of the high 
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schools in California with an enroll- 
ment of more than 1,000 now offer 
courses bearing this title. 

Statistics for 1949-50 show that some 
form of biological science was offered 
at least in alternate years in all but 3.8 
per cent of the public high schools in 
California. 


EARLY TRENDS IN THE TEACHING 
OF BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


When the first California high schools 
were being organized in the late 1850’s, 
science teaching was nearing the end of 
a period characterized as the period of 
the natural history method. The main 
aims of courses in botany and zoology 
at this time were stated as being for 
utility, recreation, religious benefit, and 
cultivating the aesthetic feelings. 

Detailed morphological study domin- 
ated high school courses in biological 
science during the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. 

By 1900 the study of botany and 
zoology had moved into the laboratory 
and the study of type specimens was 
emphasized. The objectives, content, and 
methodology of science courses from 
1890 to 1915 were largely dominated by 
the colleges and universities. Prepar- 
ation for college and preparation for 
life were considered to be practically 
synonymous. 

The overextension of the intensive 
morphological laboratory studies 
brought about a partial return to the 
natural history and classification meth- 
ods of presentation. Physiology assumed 
a greater place of prominence in biol- 
ogy courses during the early decades of 
the present century. It was during this 
period that biology, as a high school 
subject, was born. At first it tended to 
be a condensation of zoology, botany, 
and human biology. Textbooks written 
between 1914 and 1918 began to give 
increased emphasis to general prin- 
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TRENDS IN THE TEACHING OF 
BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE SINCE 1915 


The old theories of learning and the 
disciplinary value of high school science 
courses began to be seriously questioned 
during the second decade of the twen- 
tieth century. In 1920 the Committee 
on the Reorganization of Science in Sec- 
ondary Schools recommended that biol- 
ogy be taught with special attention to 
health, purposeful interest in the living 
things of the environment, important ap- 
plications, training to observe accur- 
ately, aesthetic appeal of plants and an- 
imals, and scientific progress*. A course 
along these lines was developed in Uni- 
versity High School in Oakland in 1924, 
That general practice still lagged con- 
siderably behind theory, however, was 
pointed out by state and national stud- 
ies reported during the early 1930's. 

The progressive education movement 
of the late 1930’s exerted considerable 
influence on the biological science 
courses in secondary schools. A study 
conducted in 1943 showed that the col- 
lege preparatory and strictly informa- 
tional objectives had decreased in im- 
portance as far as the teachers were 
concerned, and that more stress was be- 
ing placed on such aims as understand- 
ing the environment, understanding 
health needs, and training in the steps 
and application of scientific methods to 
life problems.‘ This study also showed 
that science teachers favored objective 
type tests over other evaluation instru- 
ments. Other trends noted during this 
period included the gradual substitution 
of teacher demonstrations for individual 
laboratory instruction, a decrease in 
number of field trips, and an increase 





* 0. W. Caldwell, Chairman, Reorganization of Science 
in Secondary Schools. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 
1920, No. 26. Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1920, p. 30. 


4G. W. Hunter and L. R. Spore, “‘The Objectives of 
Science in the Secondary Schools of the United States,” 
School Science and Mathematics, XLIII (October, 1943), 
pp- 633-647. 
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in the use of motion pictures and other 
audio-visual materials. 


The literature of science education 
from 1916-1948 includes many pro- 
posals for a redefinition of the purposes 
of science teaching, for use of research 
techniques in the determination of cur- 
riculum content and learning proced- 
ures, and for greater application of sci- 
entific methods to science teaching.® 

While the most recent of the series 
of studies by Hunter and his associates 
regarding the status of objectives of 
senior high school science in California 
revealed that greater emphasis was be- 
ing placed upon scientific method and 
its concomitants, the increase of factual 
knowledge and propaedeutic objectives 
at the expense of such functional ob- 
jectives as conservation, consumer edu- 
cation, and personal health may indi- 
cate the beginning of a return to a more 
conservative, factual type of science 
teaching.® If there is such a trend, it is 
in direct opposition to the recommenda- 
tions of most science educators who be- 
lieve that science is responsibile for 
many of the social problems of today 
and that consequently it is obligated to 
assist all American youth in adjusting 
to the conditions which it has helped to 
create. This type of science program 
implies a greater emphasis on the mater- 
ial and social aspects of everyday life. 


CONTENT CURRENTLY EMPHASIZED 
IN BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE COURSES 


In order to determine what topics are 
currently being stressed in courses in 
biological science in California high 
schools, a questionnaire was distributed 
to all teachers of subjects in this field 
whose names were included in the Cal- 





5 P. D. Hurd, “A Critical Analysis of the Trends in 
Secondary School Science Teaching from 1895-1948." 
Stanford University, unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
1949, p, 371. 

*G. W. Hunter and H. J. Ahrens, “The Present 
Status of Science Objectives in the Secondary Schools 
of California,” Science Education, XXXI (December, 
1947), pp. 287-295. 
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ifornia School Directory for 1949-50. 


The questionnaire included a list of 
twenty broad areas of life science which 
were obtained from high school text- 
books, courses of study, and recom- 
mendations of a number of national 
committees on the teaching of biological 
science. The teachers were asked to 
check each of the areas which they in- 
cluded in their courses and to double- 
check those which received most em- 
phasis. They were also requested to add 
any topics which were not included in 
the check-list. Separate columns were 
provided for checking topics included 
and emphasized in each type of life 
science course taught. 


The data which follow are based on 
returns from approximately 40 per 
cent of the 726 high school life science 
teachers listed in the directory. These 
data, which are summarized in Table 
I, show the areas emphasized, included, 
and not included by 284 teachers in 358 
different classes, including 199 in biol- 
ogy, 95 in life science, 45 in physiology, 
seven in zoology, six in botany, four in 
teen-age problems, and one in natural 
science. 


As indicated by this table, the Cali- 
fornia teachers who answered the ques- 
tionnaire stressed or included human 
anatomy and physiology, human hered- 
ity, maintenance of health, scientific 
method and attitudes, control of harm- 
ful organisms, interrelations of living 
things, heredity in plants and animals, 
and conservation in the order listed. 
The topics added to the list by from 
five to fifteen teachers were: sex educa- 
tion, effects of alcohol and tobacco, 
mental health, and nutrition. All of 
these, as well as most of the others 
which were added might be included in 
one of the twenty areas in the original 
list. 

Further analysis of the data revealed 
that such subjects as nature study, con- 
servation, and anatomy and physiology 
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TABLE | 
AREAS EMPHASIZED OR INCLUDED IN ALL LIFE SCIENCE CLASSES 








AREA 


Not 
Included 











Emphasized Included Per Cent * 
Human anatomy and physiology -.---.-.-- 214 116 28 92 
Human heredity .._- 127 192 39 89 
Maintenance of health --..-.--.--------- 175 135 48 87 
Scientific method and attitudes ........-- 132 181 45 87 
Control of harmful organisms ~......-.--- 1ll 197 50 83 
Interrelations of living things ._.......---- 124 167 67 81 
Heredity in plants and animals ........-. 67 223 68 81 
ee et hall ee 147 141 70 80 
Animal anatomy and physiology -..-..--- 102 174 82 77 
Embryonic development heat 50 222 86 76 
Plant anatomy and physiology .........-- 95 171 92 74 
Classification of living things ..........-- 66 199 93 74 
EL : stusdiiibtcseh Geeeemeadcnnane 26 223 109 69 
Biological basis of social problems -.....- 66 173 119 68 
Chemistry of living things _.............- 40 205 113 68 
ES SRE A FEN TOR A 70 164 124 65 
Geographic distribution -.._..-..-.--.---- 30 194 134 63 
lil TI 12 178 168 53 
4g RS UR ae 16 130 212 41 
Gardening, landscaping, cult. plants ...... 15 96 247 34 








* Per cent of classes in which each 


of plants and animals were stressed in 
small schools to a greater extent than 
in the large schools. The large schools 
placed greater emphasis on human biol- 
ogy, health, and scientific method and 
attitudes than did the small ones. 

In general, courses in life science 
tended to place more emphasis on main- 
tenance of health, human heredity, con- 
trol of harmful organisms, and embry- 
onic development than was true for 
courses in biology. Courses with the 
latter title, on the other hand, placed 
greater stress on interrelations of living 
things, plant and animal anatomy and 
physiology, and nature study. 


TEACHING METHODS AND TECHNIQUES 
CURRENTLY USED IN BIOLOGICAL 
SCIENCE COURSES 


In another part of the questionnaire 
the California teachers were asked to 
check various teaching methods and 
techniques which they used frequently, 
occasionally, or never. A tabulation of 


topic was emphasized or included. 


these data showed that class discussion 
was the most frequently used technique. 
All of the teachers responding to the 
questionnaire used this technique and 
95 per cent used it frequently (at least 
once a week). 

All but two of the respondents indi- 
cated that they used charts, graphs, and 
diagrams in their teaching. The use of 
textbooks, models and specimens, and 
supervised study were also reported by 
most of the teachers. Some felt that too 
many motion pictures not applicable to 
the unit being studied were used be- 
cause it was “the thing to do.” 

The extent to which individual labor- 
atory exercises have been replaced by 
teacher demonstrations is indicated by 
the comparative ranks of these two 
methods. Teacher demonstrations 
ranked seventh and individual labora- 
tory fifteenth in the list of twenty-five 
methods and techniques. Only 31 per 
cent of the teachers used the laboratory 
for individual work as often as once 4 
week and 20 per cent never made use of 
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this method. Some commented that large 
classes, lack of laboratory space, and 
short periods were responsible for this 
condition. Others stated that individual 
laboratory assignments were impracti- 
cable for slow-learning groups. This last 
reason was also given as an explanation 
for not using teacher-pupil planning to 
a greater extent. 

More than 1200 laboratory exercises 
and 1200 demonstrations which the 
teachers normally included in their 
courses were listed. The activities listed 
by the greatest number were use and 
care of the microscope, osmosis, tests 
of various types of foods, dissection 
of frogs, photosynthesis, bacteria cul- 
tures, preparation of and test for vari- 
ous elements, and dissection of type 
animals. 

Thirty-seven per cent of the teachers 
indicated that they never take their stu- 
dents on field trips, and most of the 
others listed only one or two each se- 
mester. Classes in schools with enroll- 
ments of less than 200 were taken, on 
the average, on five times as many field 
trips during the semester as were those 
in schools with more than 1000 pupils. 
The over-all average was two trips a 
year. 

Nearly half of the trips were confined 
to the school campus or immediate vi- 
cinity. The classes in larger schools 
showed a tendency to visit museums, 
zoos, and various community agencies 
more often than did those in the small 
rural schools. Other popular places for 
field trips included tide-pools, indus- 
tries, farms, parks, mountains, forests, 
and botanical gardens. 


Approximately 70 per cent of the 
field trips were made for the purpose 
of studying flora and fauna in their 
natural habitats. Fifty-eight per cent 
of the trips were confined to one class 
period. 


TEACHING COMBINATIONS 


The teaching assignments of life sci- 
ence majors are not always limited to 
courses in this field. Data regarding 
teaching combinations of the 726 teach- 
ers of biological sciences in California 
high schools were obtained from the 
California School Directory for 1949- 
50. These data realed that 312, or 42.9 
per cent of the teachers listed, taught 
only courses in biological science. Spe- 
cific courses taught in this field included 
life science, biology, physiology, botany, 
zoology, advanced biology, bacteriology, 
agricultural botany, horticulture, natur- 
al history, conservation, forestry, gard- 
ening, plant propagation, remedial biol- 
ogy, and applied biology. The percent- 
age of teachers who taught only biologi- 
cal sciences ranged from 2.9 per cent 
of those in schools with enrollments of 
less than 500 to 60 per cent of those 
in schools with enrollments of more 
than 1,000. 

An additional 22.2 per cent of all of 
the biology teachers taught a combina- 
tion of life and physical sciences. This 
means that in 1949-50 the assignments 
of 65.1 per cent of the teachers of life 
sciences in California high schools were 
limited to courses in natural science, the 
percentage varying from 11.1 per cent 
in the smallest schools to 82.4 per 
cent in the largest. 

Non-science departments in which 
more than 2 per cent of the life science 
teachers were assigned classes were: 
health and physical education, 13.4 per 
cent; mathematics, 11.8 per cent; so- 
cial studies, 6.9 per cent; and English, 
2.1 per cent. 

The specific course outside of the life 
science department most often taught 
by life science teachers in California 
high schools was general science. Twen- 
ty per cent of the teachers of biological 
sciences also taught general science. 
Other courses taught by at least 5 per 
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cent of the life science teachers included 
chemistry, physics, boys’ physical edu- 
cation, algebra, and geometry, in the 
order mentioned. 


OTHER RESPONSIBILITIES 


As anyone who has taught in high 
school is well aware, the responsibilities 
of the teacher are not confined to the 
classes assigned to him. In fact, his 
success or failure may depend as much 
upon his work as a counselor, a super- 
visor of student activities, a coach of 
athletic teams, or a director of the 
school band, as upon his ability in the 
classroom. In addition, science teachers 
must often devote much time to the col- 
lecting of and caring for specimens and 
to the ordering, storing, and repairing 
of supplies and equipment. 

The average teacher included in this 
survey had little or no time allowed in 
his school-day schedule for laboratory 
preparation and other such time-con- 
suming activities. Of the teachers re- 
sponding to the questionnaire, 69 per 
cent indicated that they had one non- 
teaching period during the school day 
but that this period was often taken up 
with counseling, study-hall supervision, 
and other such activities. Twenty-four 
per cent had no non-teaching periods. 
A greater percentage of teachers in 
large schools reported one or more non- 
teaching periods than was true for those 
in the small schools. 


The respondents estimated that they 
spent from no hours to nearly forty 
hours a week on co-curricular activities, 
the median ranging from twelve hours 
a week in the small schools to eight 
hours a week in the larger ones. 

More than half of the California 
teachers reported that they attended 
teachers’ meetings and were responsible 
for ordering and caring for supplies 
and equipment, collecting of and caring 
for plants and animals, and supervising 
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various pupil organizations. Slightly less 
than half were required to supervise 
playgrounds, lunch rooms, and the like; 
and about one-third had counseling re- 
sponsibilities. 

Some seventy different types of clubs 
and other pupil organizations were 
sponsored by the teachers returning the 
questionnaire. Groups sponsored by the 
greatest number of teachers included 
science clubs, class organizations, ath- 
letic teams, Y-Teens, and photography 
clubs. 

Only 29 per cent of the teachers in- 
dicated that they sponsored out-of- 
school youth organizations. Scout, 
Y.M.C.A., and recreation groups were 
sponsored by the greatest number. 


More than half of the teachers stated 
that they were members of one or more 
community organizations. Teachers in 
small schools seemed to belong to more 
such groups than those in large schools. 
Some listed membership in as many as 
six or seven community groups. 


Memberships were claimed in more 
than ninety different professional or- 
ganizations. Sixty-five per cent belonged 
to the California Teachers Association, 
45 per cent to local teachers’ organiza- 
tions, and 39 per cent to the National 
Education Association. No more than 
15 per cent listed membership in any 
one science teachers’ organization and 
no more than 4 per cent in any one 
scientific society. More than half of the 
respondents indicated that they belonged 
to three or more professional organiza- 
tions. Five teachers each listed eight 
such groups of which they were mem- 
bers. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 


The study from which the preceding 
data were taken was primarily con- 
cerned with a critical analysis of pre- 
service curricula in California colleges 
and universities for life science teach- 
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ing majors." The extent to which pres- 
ent curricula include preparation of stu- 
dents for the various aspects of the 
work of biology teachers in the high 
schools of California was only one of 
several criteria used in the analysis. 

Some of the suggestions for improve- 
ment of existing pre-service preparation 
of life science teachers are summarized 
below. These suggestions are in accord 
with recommendations of recent na- 
tional committee reports on the training 
of science teachers as well as with the 
data presented in the preceding pages 
of this article. 

1. Human biology should be stressed 
in the pre-service curricula. A survey 
of courses taken by general secondary 
credential applicants with life science 
teaching majors from seven leading 
teacher education institutions in Cali- 
fornia showed that 27 per cent of the 
students listed no courses in which hu- 
man biology was emphasized. 

2. Other functional areas of life sci- 
ence which need greater emphasis in 
teacher education curricula include con- 
servation, control of harmful organisms, 
interrelations of living things, and re- 
cognition of local flora and fauna. 

3. A need for one or more profes- 
sionalized courses in life science is in- 
dicated. These courses should be based 
on individual needs of the students; 
they should emphasize relationships be- 
tween specialized life science courses; 
they should fill in some of the gaps in 





A. N. Gentry, “Biology in California High Schools 
and the Preparation of Biology Teachers in California 
Colleges and Universities.” University of California, 
doctoral dissertation, 1951, 428 pp. 


the student’s background which are in- 
evitable as long as college courses are 
not taught with the specific needs of 
secondary school teachers in mind; and 
they should assist prospective teachers 
to gear subject matter to the needs and 
interests of high school students. 

4. Prospective secondary school sci- 
ence teachers should include in their 
programs laboratory courses in which 
experimental methods are practiced, 
using materials and equipment which 
are available or easily obtainable in the 
average secondary school. Such courses 
might also stress techniques for con- 
ducting field trips with adolescents. 


5. Life science teachers should in- 
clude at least basic courses in physics, 
chemistry, and mathematics in their 
pre-service curricula. In most cases a 
physical science minor would seem ad- 
visable. 

6. The social implications of science 
should receive greater emphasis in col- 
lege courses. 

7. Prospective life science teachers 
should become familiar with the total 
programs of secondary schools and have 
experiences in the supervision of pupil 
organizations. 

8. The establishment of live-wire stu- 
dent groups sponsored by the science 
departments of the training institutions 
and affiliated with such national organ- 
izations as the National Science Teach- 
ers Association should go a long way 
toward building up an interest in scien- 
tific societies which would carry over 
into the later professional life of a large 
number of the students. 




















FROM SEED TO SAPLINGS, by Martha 
May Reynolds. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1951. 2nd Edition, Revised. 
334 pages. $3.75. 


The first edition of this highly read- 
able book appeared ten years ago. It has 
been consistently and widely used since 
by lay and professional people because 
it presented the basic materials on child 
growth and development — psychologi- 
cal and social—in a simple, interest- 
ing, insightful fashion. Not overloaded 
with either grim statistics or coy ad- 
monitions, it summarized the best think- 
ing in an easily accessible fashion. 

The new 1951 revision follows the 
same general manner of presentation. 
While much of the content is essentially 
the same, a great deal has also been 
added and modified. To one familiar 
with the first edition, this revision will 
act to bring him up-to-date with current 
thinking and research applications in 
the area of child growth and develop- 
ment. The reader is continually im- 
pressed by the sympathetic point of 
view of the writer; children are pre- 
sented as vital, changing, interesting, 
and always worthwhile human beings. 
The practical problems faced by the par- 
ents and teachers of children are also 
presented with warmth and understand- 
ing. 

The book considers the child under 
the following major age divisions: 1. 
Before Birth; 2. Babyhood (1-2 
years); 3. The Preschool Age (2-4 
years); 4. Early Childhood (5-7 
years); 5. The Transition Year (8 
years) ; 6. The Unknown Age (9-11); 
7. Early Adolescence (12-14); and 8. 
Almost Grown Up (15-17). In each 
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section, Mrs. Reynolds presents sources 
of current information and lists several 
excellent references, suggests what to 
look for and where to observe the child 
at this age, presents basic data on physi- 
cal, emotional, intellectual and social 
growth, and relates these data to in- 
school and out-of-school behavior. The 
book has practical value for teacher and 
parent study groups, and for individual 
reference. 
—Jean D. Gramps 
Stanford University 


MATH CAN BE FUN, by Louis G. Brandes. 
Mimeographed by the author, 1727 Santa 
Clara Avenue, Alameda, California. Free. 


The value of recreational mathematics 
has long been recognized by the math- 
ematics teacher. The variety and inher- 
ent interest in mathematical thinking 
and manipulation are utilized to im- 
prove pupil attitudes and to make learn- 
ing more effective. Some teachers have 
found mathematical puzzles a useful de- 
vice in overcoming emotional blocks to 
learning. The pupil who has an interest 
in the recreational side of mathematics 
has acquired a permanent source of en- 
joyment. The teacher who has materi- 
als available in this area has resources 
for making her classwork more effec- 
tive. 


The limiting factor in the classroom 
use of mathematical recreations has been 
the difficulty in locating suitable mater- 
ials. Many teachers have been able to 
collect a usable supply over a long per- 
iod, but the prospect is discouraging to 
the beginning teacher. 

For this reason the communication of 
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Louis G. Brandes that he is willing to 
distribute without cost his supply of 100 
copies of Math Can Be Fun, which he 
has duplicated, is of special interest. It 
is a collection of short objective tests, 
number oddities, tricks, illusions, mathe- 
matical facts and stories that are of in- 


terest to pupils from grade 7 through 
12. The author offers his services in 
mailing out copies on request from his 
address at 1727 Santa Clara Avenue, 
Alameda, California. 
—Lucien B. KINNEY 
Stanford University 
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Publications recently received in the Journal office include the following 
books and pamphlets. 


Gray, William S. Promoting Growth Toward 
Maturity in Interpreting What is Read. 
Chicago 37: University of Chicago Press, 
1951. vii + 264 pp. $3.00. 


Infant Care. Children’s Bureau Publication 
No. 8. Washington 25, D.C.: U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1951. 145 pp. 20 cents. 
100 or more copies at a 25 percent discount. 


Learning the Ways of Democracy in Nebras-, 
ka’s Schools. The Nebraska Cooperative 
School Study Council and The Nebraska 
Citizenship Education Project. Lincoln: 
University of Nebraska Teachers College, 
1951. 50 cents. 


Let’s Look at the Attacks on the Schools. 
Department of Education. College of Educa- 
tion, The Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, Harold Alberty, Leader. iii + 144 pp. 


Levens, A. S., and Edstrom, A. E., Problems 
in Mechanical Drawing. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1951. vii + 56 pp. 
$1.60. 


Life Adjustment Series: 
McDowell, Nancy E., Your Club Handbook. 


Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
1951. 48 pp. 
| ES, $ .40 
Three copies for -......-------- 1.00 


Tidyman, Willard F., and Butterfield, Mar- 
guerite. Teaching The Language Arts. New 
York 18: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1951. 
ix + 433 pp. $4.50. 


Wurslin, Gustave. Our Destiny. Boston: The 
Christopher Publishing House, 1951. 55 pp. 
$1.75. 
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CALIFORNIA CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
Student Loans; Scholarships and Fellowships 


The total amount allocated by the California Congress of Parents and Teachers for the 
student loan, scholarship and fellowship programs for 1952-53 is $79,757.00. Funds for these 
projects are derived from the sale of Honorary Life Memberships by the 2,680 Parent- 
Teacher Associations in California. 


Student Loans 


Loans are available to students above the high school level to further their education in the 
amount of $300 a year up to a total of $1,200 for four years, payable at the rate of $150 a 
semester. The maximum amount that may be borrowed for summer session study is $150. 
The total amount loaned to any one student may not exceed $1,200. These loans are without 
interest charges. 

Application forms may be secured from the State Office, California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Inc., 322 West 21st Street, Los Angeles 7, California. 


Scholarships and Fellowships 


Scholarships, fellowships and special loans to further various types of training are set up 
annually by the Board of Managers to meet current needs. Following are some of the programs 
to be offered for the year 1952-53. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION FELLOWSHIPS 

Special Education Fellowships of $750 each will be offered for the training of teachers of 
handicapped children. 

Fellowships are for one year’s advanced study in any field of special education. Training 
may be secured at any accredited school in the State. Recipients must have prerequisites 
which will permit them to secure at the close of the year’s training for which the fellowship 
was granted, a teaching credential in the chosen field of study. 

They carry a commitment to teach in the field of special training for a period of two years 
following completion of the study in the public schools of California. 

Applications may be secured after January 1, 1952 from the State Office, California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 322 West 2lst Street, Los Angeles 7, California. (Deadline 
for application is March 1.) 


SPECIAL EDUCATION SCHOLARSHIPS FOR 1952 SPRING SEMESTER 

Ten loans of $100 each financed from the Annie Bean Fund will be available for summer 
study in the field of teaching deaf and hard of hearing children in any accredited institution 
giving such special courses. The loan shall be secured by a non-interest bearing note signed 
by the recipient and shall be repaid in full before the end of the school year following the 
summer study. 

Sixteen scholarships of $50 each will be offered at Los Angeles State College in the field 
of special education for the 1952 spring semester. To be considered for one of these awards a 
student must apply to the scholarship committee of Los Angeles State College. 

Information regarding these loans may be secured from the State Office, California Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, 322 West 21st Street, Los Angeles 7, California. 


NURSING SCHOLARSHIPS 

Nursing scholarships of $100 will be offered in each of the forty-one accredited schools of 
nursing in California. These grants are awarded at the discretion of authorized administrators 
in each school of nursing in accordance with the stipulations for their use as specified by the 
California Congress. Students desiring information in regard to these scholarships may write 
to any one of the forty-one accredited schools of nursing in California. 


CGUNSELING AND GUIDANCE 

Twenty scholarships of $150 each will again be available to teachers for summer study in 
the field of counseling and guidance. These awards are used for advanced study in any one 
of the several specified institutions within the State offering such courses. 

Application forms may be secured from the State Office, California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, 322 West 2lst Street, Los Angeles 7, California, after January 1, 1952. Dead- 
line of receipt of application is March 1. 
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